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More than half of this issue of PANORAMA is devoted to articles dealing with 
some aspect of “Education for Responsibility.” 

This will be the principal subject of discussion at the WCOTP Assembly of 
Delegates to be held in New Delhi the first week of August. 


This topic was selected because it is of vital and continuing concern to all 
teachers, no matter where they serve. As stated in a letter sént to’ all WCOTP 
international, national and regional associations, “Education has a function beyond 
the imparting of knowledge: it aims to develop the human being. Every teacher 
should consider the purposes which he aims to serve in the practice of his pro- 
fession. Our study, then, will endeavor to assess the basic motivation of one 
aspect of education—Education for Responsibility. 

“In the present day, we stress the rights of man. In emphasizing the respon- 
sibilities of man, we do not deny the transcendent importance of these rights. 
Rather, we affirm their necessity. We affirm that rights cannot be given unless 
responsibilities are taken; that privileges cannot be enjoyed unless duties are 
accepted; that liberty without law is license.” 


In the same letter each national member organization was requested to com- 
ment on this subject, according to the problems and cultural patterns of its own 
country. To indicate the scope of the topic, two basic headings were presented. 


I. Concepts and Theories of Il. School Program and 


Responsibility 


What is the meaning attached to the 
word? What are the hallmarks of a re- 
sponsible person? If you were to insti- 
tute a program of education for respon- 
sibility in your country, what would 
you consider as the main objectives of 
such a program? Responsibility for 
what or for whom? Responsibility to 
what or to whom? Responsibility for 
home life, for efficient and useful work 
in the world, for obedience to justly and 
democratically derived law? Responsi- 
bility to parents, to the state, to church 
or other religious system, to one’s fel- 
low man, to self? 


Teaching Methods 
What topics should be taught? What 


activities are conducive to the develop- 
ment of a sense of responsibility? Edu- 
cation for responsibility as a formal 
part of the school program? Within 
the curriculum or as extra-curricular 
activity? Methods of teaching, ways of 
organizing schools, ways of developing 
books and teaching materials, ways of 
organizing the life of the school so as 
to develop qualities of responsibility in 
the pupil. 


We expect to publish in a subsequent issue of PANORAMA some of the 


more important conclusions and thoughts developed by various countries, perhaps 
in synthesis form. Meanwhile, in this issue we are happy to present aspects of 
this subject as gleaned from recent publications of educational magazines. We 
hope that these articles will stimulate thinking on “Education for Responsibility” 
not only among those who will attend the WCOTP World Assembly but also 
among thousands of other teachers throughout the world. 
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FIRST LESSONS IN MORAL EDUCATION 


by REJANE SARAZENAS 


Translated and adapted from the October 7, Octo- 
ber 14 and December 9, 1960 issues of L’Ecole 
Libératrice, published by the Syndicat National des 
Institutrices et Instituteurs de France. 


To MAINTAIN that the child is by nature com- 
pletely incapable of the ethical life; to say, with 
La Bruyere, that: “Children are arrogant, disdain- 
ful, wrathful, envious, curious, selfish, lazy, timid, 
intemperate, deceitful, insincere;” and to assume 
that the adult must browbeat them in order to de- 
stroy the bad seed in them would be incorrect and 
wrong. 


It would be incorrect because, without being 
Rousseau-ists, we know that every child has within 
him some potential for good that he should be able 
to develop. 


It would be wrong because we know the dangers 
of an excessively authoritarian moral education. 
Trying to break the child’s will accentuates his 
psychological weakness, fails to develop in him a 
healthy sense of duty and responsibility, and pro- 
duces disturbances from which regrettable neuroses 
arise. 


In the case of very young children (with whom— 
according to too frequent and mistaken belief—one 
must be doubly strict because they cannot be rea- 
soned with), this attitude is particularly deplorable. 


The child is weak, often enfeebled still more by 
too strict or too capricious training by his family. 
But later he will need strength in order to face 
conflicts, judge clearly, and make sound decisions. 
We must arm him both against his instincts, which 
are often powerful (laziness, egotism, etc.), and 
against useless qualms dangerous to his emotional 


balance (an excessive desire for sacrifice, anxiety 


because of acting improperly, etc.). 

Let us prepare the terrain at an age when the 
child is not yet exposed to these dangers. Well- 
conducted physical education, outdoor games, exer- 
cises that train the reflexes and develop control in 
kindergarten and the first years of elementary 
school form a large part of ethical training. 

The usefulness of manual training is no less 
great. It permits the young child to express his 
personality and gain confidence in himself. And 
the same can be said of any well-conducted, invigo- 
rating, comforting exercise, particularly at this age 
when all types of education are interrelated. The 
teacher of the very young should be aware that she 
can at any time, if she is clever, initiate activities 
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that represent the most vigorous and genuine sys- 
tem of ethical training. 

Do the children have a tendency toward feelings 
of guilt? Are they already uneasy? Are they 
afraid of being scolded, punished? Have we al- 
ready developed harmful qualms in them? Then 
reassure them! ~Explain to them why they may 
have made their mistake. Show them that while 
we consider it serious, as is proper, we also under- 
stand. 

Let us help them to relax. We should not neglect 
to create an atmosphere of gaiety about them. Let 
us try to make them laugh. Laughter relaxes them 
physically and promotes a grasp of situations. It 
is one of our most valuable aids, and has been 
neglected far too long. To know how to relax, how 
to face life with a smile, is a great source of 
strength. We can never give children too great a 
feeling of the strength they can summon up. 

Young people lack a conscience. So it is neces- 
sary to develop one, little by little, patiently, with- 
out lectures or set lessons. 

It is possible to cause the very young child to 
examine his own personality by means of his own 
activities and achievements, as well as through other 
persons (his companions, heroes in stories, puppet 
plays and films). It is also possible, on occasion, 
to get the child to judge himself in connection with 
simple daily actions. 

Conversing with him from time to time about 
himself and others, stopping him from indulging in 
an activity in which he is too impetuously engaged, 
stamping his activities with a mark of approval or 
doubt, inviting him to laugh at himself are so many 
additional means of developing a conscience. 

Much too frequently, classes are only factories 
for learning how to count, to read, to draw, or to 
use things. Children rarely think of detaching 
themselves from their activities in order to watch 
themselves live. Yet this is the way to guide the 
child toward that introspection which is both the 
manifestation and the origin of conscience. 

It is also the way to help the child become con- 
scious of others, to turn to them for cooperation 
and support. Even many adults, though punctilious 
in following the rules of etiquette and easily scan- 
dalized by immorality, are incapable of a genuine 
awareness of those around them. 

The tiny child is most assuredly not reasonable. 
He is incapable of systematic, objective reflection 
based on precise facts. Nevertheless, we may from 
time to time reason with him. 
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Remember that, in renouncing authoritarian edu- 
cation, we are not choosing a laissez-faire policy, 
which is just as harmful. In the cooperative effort 


that ethical education requires, with each person 


contributing from the means at his disposal, it is 
not prohibited for the teacher to use her reason. 
On the contrary! The teacher of small children will 
often resort to the absolute of rational decisions 
having nothing to do with caprice, and, like her, 
the child will often bow to this objective law. 

Informal comments by the teacher as she reasons 
aloud in front of the children with respect to her 
own conduct are not amiss. 

When a five-year-old child had pinched his 
neighbor, who was still howling, a teacher with a 
sense of humor spoke as follows: 


“Oh, how I, too, would like to pinch that big, 
plump cheek! But I ask myself: Antoinette, do you 
really have the right to do that? Is that, reason- 
able?” 

And the guilty, blushing child, into whose eyes 
she was looking directly, replied softly but with 
conviction: 

“No, ma’am!” 

Such attitudes may develop the strongest and 
most deep-rooted moral certainties in the soul of 
the child. Of course, the frequency, magnitude, 
and complexity of such manifestations vary with 
the age of the child between two and seven. 

We see here to what extent the moral education 
of children depends on the class atmosphere, which 


‘in turn is largely dependent on the personality and 


conscience of the teacher, on the value of her re- 
marks, of the clarity with which she works. 


* w wv w 


To illustrate the general ideas expressed above, 
we present below, without quotation marks, some 
examples of class training activities as described 
by a teacher, Colette Malherbe. 

Children love the animals that they take care of 
every day in the classroom. It is natural that they 
should take their weakness into consideration and 


protect them. On the other hand, when we were 
looking for insects in the fields around the school 


in order to observe them, I noticed that some chil- 
dren crushed flies, ants, and ladybugs that they had 
found, and even took pleasure in this act. Should 
I tell them with words of superior wisdom that one 
must respect living things? Not at all. Instead, I 
called them around me to have them admire the 
patient work of an ant transporting a load bigger 
than itself. Each field insect thus held our atten- 
tion not only for the purpose of observation but 
also to make the children aware, without sentimen- 
tality, of the mysterious life of animals. When we 
returned to the field on other days, I never again 
saw a child deliberately cut off a life that he had 
learned to understand. 
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Alain’ one day called to me: “Teacher, a spider 
has spun a web in the corridor. It’s pretty.” After 
we had admired the gracefulness and delicacy of 
the spider web, Martine said, pensively: “Mamma 
destroys spider webs!” The children readily agreed 
that a well-kept house should not have spiders, and 
that we would have to get rid of this web decorat- 
ing the ceiling. But Alain decided: “We will put 
the spider outside, so that it can make another web. 
We shouldn’t kill it.” This statement gave me real 
pleasure. 

The “development of proper feelings” required 
by the official curriculum is realistic only when 
it is achieved through increased understanding. 
Projects dealing with the occupations of fathers 
and the work of mothers make the children aware 
of the admiration and respect they instinctively feel 
for their parents. When I asked the children to 
draw their father at work, I became aware that 
almost all of these little suburbanites did not know 
what type of work their fathers did. The father 
leaves while they are still sleeping, and he returns 
in the evening when they are going to bed. They 
know only a father who, on week-ends, is reluctant 
to talk about his work. 

Together we composed a brief letter: “Daddy, I 
should like to know something about your work. 
Will you explain it to me? Will you give me some 
documents about it?” And a fruitful exchange 
took place; the fathers were moved to show their 
little ones the importance of their work. One father, 
who was a doctor, lent us his instrument case; one 
who was a baker invited us to visit his bakeshop; 
a carpenter sent us some samples of wood, with 
detailed information as to how they were used; we 
mixed some mortar with “a real mason’s tools.” 
Several fathers took their children to visit the un- 
known shop where they spent so many hours. 

Through his descriptions, drawings, and his de- 
sire to imitate “man’s work,” each child showed 
that he now understood the importance to the fam- 
ily of his father’s work, that he respected and 
admired it. 

“Good habits of orderliness and cleanliness,” 
which may seem confining to the child, are actually 
accepted quite easily if the child understands the 
need for them. The child can feel the harmony and 
the pleasure they bring. 

At one time, looking at drawings of sailboats 
sent by our “pen pals,” we were reciting Ver- 
haeren’s verses: 

At the stern of his boat 

The boatsman steers his tiny house; 

It is gay, and clean, and sleek... 
I was astonished to see all my little ones quickly 
putting their desks in proper order, straightening 
out the objects on them, while Dominique said: 
“Our classroom is also clean and gay!”’ They have 
understood the pleasure created by such tidiness. 
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Good humor prevails in our classroom; a relaxed 
atmosphere makes many things easier. Neverthe- 
less, the children know very well that instructions 
given by the teacher must be carried out and that, 
once started, a task is not left undone. Since the 
effort required is always within their capabilities, 
the children are conscious of the pleasure of com- 
pleting a job well. Free activity time is enriching 
for them if they make an intelligent choice of 
occupation. For this it is necessary to seek and 
find causes for their mistakes, but their successes 
are noted and they are complimented on them. 
Good work habits take hold little by little, without 
protest, and with a smile. 

For good manners to be understood, should not 
one show the enthusiasm which lies behind their 
conventional aspect? One morning the school sta- 
tion wagon brought us a package sent by children 
from another kindergarten in our city. The chil- 
dren were happy at this surprise, and the letter 
accompanying the package interested them very 
much. Since it was early in the year, they could 
not yet decipher it, and I read it to them: “Hello, 
little friends.” In a single chorus they replied: 
“Thank you, little friends.”” What enthusiasm they 
then had in tracing out these few words and ad- 
dressing them to their little comrades. “Thank 
you” had taken on real meaning for them. 

I have found that an exchange of correspondence 
with “pen pals” has more than a purely pedagogic 
value. It is also educational from an ethical point 
of view. It broadens the child’s environment be- 
yond family and school in a vivid, realistic manner. 
Academic teaching concerning Negroes, for ex- 
ample, should create in the child a feeling of friend- 
ship for children different in color from himself. 
But will this feeling be deep enough to become a 
fact? With correspondents it is quite different. 
The child learns from the correspondents them- 
selves something about the environment in which 
they live. He shares their joys, their enthusiasms. 
He taxes his ingenuity to find things that will please 
them. He even learns to make sacrifices for their 
sake. I remember some puppets we made for dis- 
tant friends. It was a real sacrifice to give away 
these puppets, but it was a sacrifice the children 
made with all their hearts. After a whole year of 
exchanges, these children who had never seen each 
other had a bond of true friendship. It amounted 
to a modest apprenticeship in solidarity. 

This concludes the experiences of Colette Mal- 
herbe with her pupils. 
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In every class, it is possible to give the young 
pupils some responsibility for the classroom, which 
belongs to all of them because it serves as their 
place of work; and responsibility for the material 
used by the class, which likewise belongs to them 
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because it represents the sum total of the tools of 
their trade. a 


What are the specific items of this responsibility ?_ 


Keeping neat and tidy the classroom, the cabinets 
where the materials are stored, and the shelves, if 
any; keeping their individual desk drawers neat 
and clean; taking care of the file drawers, and the 
“nature study” table, if there is one. 

If we give a child a certain duty, we must also 
give him time to accomplish it correctly, and not 
turn the task into an empty decision based on 
principle. But where are we going to get this time, 
with an already full-schedule? 

Let us-look-at our schedule. The ethics lesson is 
scheduled from 9:45 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. every day. 
But is it necessary to have a “lesson” every day? 
Practical, active periods of rearranging and deco- 
rating the classroom two or three times a week 


would suffice. Besides, you have a half hour of 


“guided activities’ every afternoon. Could not 
some children, devoting themselves, with you, to 
such activities, complete the task during that time? 

Finally, twice a week you have a half hour in- 
tended for oral composition. Instead of discussing 
the street, the intersection, the market, or anything 
else, why not speak of such problems as how to 
arrange the class material for everyone’s conven- 
ience; how to improve the appearance of the class- 
room; how to arrange the individual notebooks; 
how to turn a corner of the room into a library? 

Taking care of the attendance record requires, 
of course, the ability to read. But the children do 
not know how to read at the beginning of the 
school year. Each one, however, has on his desk 


his name correctly written. You will give the pupil. 


responsible for attendance a notebook containing 


all the names, all written in the same handwriting. | 


It will be up to him to see which desks are unoccu- 
pied and identify the names. 

To set up the list of pupils having lunch at 
school, each pupil that stays copies his first and 
last name on a small piece of white paper. The 
others do the same on a piece of colored paper. 
The pupil responsible for the list picks up the 
names, sorts them out and, by copying them, sets 
up the list of children remaining at school for 
lunch. Isn’t that an exercise in reading and writing 
for every pupil in the class? In order to do this, 
can’t you dispense with one of the four reading 
lessons on the schedule (the second one in the 
morning, for example) or the writing lesson? 

In this way, from the very first days of the 
school year, you can organize the “society” of chil- 
dren which your class represents. You will find 
that every activity of the school day involves, quite 
naturally, some form of ethics. One lives in a class- 
room just as one lives anywhere else, and if moral- 
ity is the “art of living,” one cannot limit existence 
to 15 minutes a day. 
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A PRESCRIPTION FOR PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 


by J.D. WARRINGTON 


Summary of an address delivered to the annual 

conference of the New Zealand Education Boards’ 
Association. Adapted from the December 1, 1960 
issue of National Education, journal of the New 
Zealand Educational Institute. 


A... THOSE who are concerned in any way with 
the handling of young people should not be swept 
off their feet by any emotional trends for changes. 
' Whatever the state of the law, whatever the Parlia- 
_ ment of the day, the causes of this wave that seems 
to be sweeping the world, are essentially based 
somewhere in our morals and somewhere deep 
down in our whole manner of human living. 

The freedom of today’s education gives oppor- 
tunity for controlled and guided initiative that 
really produces the best from the best and that 
brings out sterling qualities in the majority of 
young people. But freedom is strong meat and it is 
heady wine. 

Today’s world also offers opportunities for dra- 
matic wrong-doing on the part of those who have 

not the moral strength and background to keep 
them high in resolve and firm of purpose. All over 
the world, the statistics for young people’s crime 
are mounting. 

Although it is only a small percentage of our 
young people, they do require very great thought 
because they are a symptom of something very 
deeply and sadly wrong with us. 

Standards of behavior have to be taught and 
they have to be learned by example. All humans 
like to be liked and respected by those they care for 
and they will, in general, behave in a way which 
they think will earn approval and justify that liking 
and respect. Children of good parents, from good 
homes, will usually behave the way that they believe 
their parents would approve. 

But if young people have no one, no one at all, 
who has earned their liking and respect, if they 
feel unwanted by and spurn the “goodies,” inevit- 
ably they team up with other unwanted people. 

Except for a few notable exceptions, in most 
cases their homes are usually inadequate, fre- 
quently broken or breaking, and sometimes anxious 
to be rid of the difficult one when he or she ceases 
to be an income-producing dependent at 16. This is 
not always so with girls, whose parents sometimes 
care quite a lot, but are intellectually incapable of 
understanding the problems of their adolescent 
child and they are emotionally inadequate to con- 
tinue to try with a trouble-maker. 
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The delinquents express themselves in loud be- 
havior calculated to annoy the good citizen and 
attract limelight to their own person, and approval 
and respect from others in the group. They show 
the common childish urge for self-assertion. They 
will vie with each other in this and so one act 
leads on to another until there arises one of those 
incidents which attract the headlines and are so 
shocking to the ordinary law-abiding citizen. 


What is our prescription? 


In the prevention of future problems we must 
ensure that the environment and opportunities for 
all are such that no one, however dull, need feel 
that he or she is under-privileged or unwanted, or 
so unimportant that his opinions and actions do not 
matter. 

Secondly, we must improve the environment, if 
need be, with children’s playgrounds, parks and 
acceptable opportunity for clean recreation. 

Thirdly, we must ensure, and this is something 
that applies to all of us, that our legal and our 
moral codes are simple and consistent, rewarding 
in conformity and carefully taught and observed— 
and I emphasize observed—by all parents and edu- 
cators in the home, at school and at work. Undue 
economic success by “rugged individualism” in 
business should be looked on with less public ad- 
miration, and social cooperation should be looked 
on with a great deal more. Corruption of the young 
should bring inevitable punishment. 

Fourthly, we should be prepared to provide with- 
out complaint enough taxation for education to 
ensure: 

(a) that no class is so large that the teacher has 
to teach a mass instead of leading individuals; 


(b) that each teacher will be enthusiastic in his 
profession and quick to sense and remedy instabil- 
ity or lack of security in any pupil; 

(c) that we provide useful education or an 
earlier leaving age and satisfying employment for 
the duller pupil who today often sullenly awaits his 
fifteenth birthday so that he can leave school. While 
he is waiting he is losing valuable time that per- 
haps in some way can be used to bring out the best 
in him instead of a career with those who bring 
out the worst. 

Fifthly, in employment we must try to provide 
an understanding interest in and personal concern 
for young apprentices and workers during their 
adolescent years. 


(continued on page 12) 


SHOULD WE STILL TEACH ETHICS? 


Translated and adapted from the November 12, 
1960 issue of Journal des Instituteurs, published in 
Brussels by the Fédération Générale des Instituteurs 
Belges. 


i. THE Manuel Général, published by the Librairie 
Hachette, Madame Héléne Brulé answers this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. Some thoughts on so timely 
a subject seem worthy of the attention of our 
colleagues. : 


“It may seem courageous—or strange,” says the 
author, “to answer in the affirmative. ‘What?’ the 
sophisticated will say. ‘You still believe in teach- 
ing morals? You consider these conventional morn- 
ing chats valuable, these remarks in which neither 
the teacher nor the pupils really believe, in that 
unpleasant ritual which one gets out of the way 
as soon as possible?’ ” 


Other, more serious, persons will give vent to 
bitterness. Why try to fight against a current that 
is growing stronger all the time? Why speak of 
duty and sacrifice, refinement and self-control to 
children who, once they are back in the family 
atmosphere, will witness a show of vanities and 
egotism; who will see, every time they cross the 
street, billboards appealing to the most primitive 
instincts ? 

The conscientious confess their perplexity: What 
kind of ethics should we teach? Simply the kind 
that leads to success? That is often what the 
parents expect of us. 

Everyone agrees that it is not a simple matter 
to teach ethics well. But because a task is difficult, 
is that reason enough for giving it up? Is a teacher 
who is not assured of success excused from trying? 
In that case, how much so-called nature study, how 
many sterile lectures on vocabulary would have to 
disappear from the schedule! 


The serious ethics class that is meant to captivate 


the heart and mind presupposes sensitivity and 
attention to the reactions of children. To pontifi- 
cate, to let fall superannuated formulas from on 
high, or to express oneself in pretentious and vague 
terms cannot give one the desired influence. 

The teacher who knows all the techniques of 
teaching her regular class will be clear, punctilious, 
and succinct in her class in ethics. The novice, on 
the other hand, who has not yet forgotten her 
philosophy courses and is working evenings toward 
her master’s degree will lose herself in a detailed 
analysis. She will drop academic language only to 
become insipidly cute, thinking that thereby she is 
getting down to the level of the children. 


There can be no good teacher who does not con- 
tribute in some way to the moral development of 
his pupils. If he teaches mathematics well, he is 
transmitting a taste for orderly, rational thought; 
if he guides their nature study well, he is teaching 
them patience and objectivity; if his gifts are more 
literary, he is making them sensitive to nuances 
and, at the same time, giving them a love for the 
proper choice of words; in physical education he 
is exercising their will power, training them to exert 
their greatest efforts. Why, then, should he fear to 
extend his educational influence to other areas of 
the child’s life? Why should he shrink from cor- 
recting the excessive individualism which may re- 
sult from the race for class leadership? What 
modesty restrains him from speaking about the 
love of family, about business and _ professional 
ethics or the duties of the citizen? 


We believe in the indispensable usefulness of 
teaching ethics as a regular course in the public 
school program. Such a course need not neces- 
sarily be redolent of conformism. It should be 
realistic; it should not contain outdated ideas or 
restraints. Why bring up situations which will 
never arise? Why consider only examples drawn 
from the classics, when there is rich material to be 
found in everyday events of the present? 


Although the lesson in ethics should be realistic, 
one should not forget that it is addressed to chil- 
dren. The teacher knows their sensitivities and 
their secret hurts. He should keep particular situa- 
tions in mind and avoid the possibility of brutality. 
He should be careful not to discourage the sickly 
child when he speaks of health, nor unthinkingly . 
humiliate the child of a drunkard. He knows the 
limits of a child’s good intentions; he will not seek 
to obtain sacrifices beyond average abilities, but 
he will praise those victories over laziness and 
egotism by which the habit of self-control is 
acquired. 


Ethics taught without dogmatism arouses dis- 
cussion and reflection, and awakens children to the 
needs of their inner life. Teaching ethics guides 
them in the discovery of their own feelings, in the 
meaning of words like remorse and gratitude, reso- 
lution and responsibility. As they acquire this 
vocabulary, they become initiated into the life of 
the mind: their judgment becomes surer. Thus, 
through the teaching of ethics, we bring out the 
civilized human being, capable of appreciating 
values, of judging and of striving to develop him- 


self. 
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THREE VIEWS OF STUDENT 


The following symposium appeared originally in 
the Summer 1960 issue of The Education Quarterly, 
published by the Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India. 


Tix ACADEMIC DISQUIET that prevails at present 
in our universities as a result of student indiscipline 
is a phenomenon that cannot escape the notice of 


- even the casual observer of university life in India. 


Student strikes at the slightest of provocations, fall 
in standards of students’ achievement, the absence 
of any norm for student conduct and behavior and 
the easy susceptibility of students to the false propa- 
ganda of political parties and even of antisocial 
elements in the country—all these are becoming 
common features of student life in our country. 
Teachers and educational administrators are very 
conscious of the power that the student world 
wields. What is alarming is that many of them 
fight shy of decrying student conduct and behavior 
which is below par because they are afraid of get- 
ting into trouble with this powerful body. 


In the final analysis we cannot deny that student 
behavior is conditioned by a number of factors 
that are not of their making. Student unrest is 
symptomatic of the world situation today. Look at 
the recent student upsurges in South Korea and 
Turkey and the similar phenomena that happened 


‘in Egypt and Burma sometime earlier. The old 


values and the influence of the State, the family 
and religion were shattered as a consequence of 
the Second World War, and new values have not 
as yet got rooted in the soil. In our own country, 
students saw crumbling of authority when the 
mighty British Government vacated their rule in 
India and when a large number of Indian princes— 
all symbols of authority and power—had to leave 
their power and their position. 

Have our universities reacted to the new situa- 
tion that has arisen in our country and have they 
adjusted themselves to the needs of the times and 
of the students that they are admitting in increasing 
numbers year after year? Why is it that the frus- 
trated constitute the major segment of the present- 
day students in our universities? Why should the 
best among the nation’s youth feel frustrated? 

The main causes of the frustration of our youth 
who inhabit our universities are: (1) Indiscrimi- 
nate admissions, (2) inadequate education after 
admission and (3) an antiquated, inadequate and 
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unreliable examination at the end of university 
education. 


The indiscriminate admission of students made 
by universities and colleges without any regard to 
their capacity to profit by advanced courses of 
studies is a problem that raises the fundamental 
issue, viz. what should be the role of our univer- 
sities? Dr. C. D. Deshmukh raised this issue in his 
address to a conference of educational adminis- 
trators held in Delhi in 1957. At one extreme end 
were those who believed that the function of the 
university was the training of the “elite by an 
elite;” at the other end were those who believed 
that universities should serve all people who could 
benefit from some kind of higher education. The 
United States of America represents the latter 
point of view, and most of the European countries, 
the former. At one end of the scale is the U.S.A. 
where, per million of population, the number of 
young persons at university is over 15,000 and 
at the other end is the U.K. where the correspond- 
ing number is approximately 2,000. It is alarming 
that in spite of our poor resources and distressing 
illiteracy, India is also sending 2,000 students to 
her universities for every million of her population. 
A recent study sponsored by the writer at Baroda 
University has revealed that candidates who secured 
less than 50 per cent marks at the $.S.C. Examina- 
tion and joined science or technological courses in 
the university have not been able to complete the 
courses successfully. Why then should such mis- 
guided youth be admitted to these courses when 
frustration is their inevitable reward in the end? 
If universities want to educate only those who have 
the intellectual capacity and scholastic achieve- 
ments to succeed in their studies and if they want 
to give their students the best motivation that 
comes from guaranteed employment and not an un- 
certain future, they will be well advised to follow 
the counsel of Dr. Deshmukh who, at the Confer- 
ence of University Administrators, said: “Having 
regard to the fact that we shall be endeavoring to 
strain to the utmost limit our total resources in an 
all-out effort to develop the national economy, I 
have no doubt that we shall have to restrict univer- 
sity education by and large to the university- 
educated men and women that the country will be 
needing from time to time; as regards the rest, the 
nation will have done its duty by expanding, ex- 
tending and diversifying secondary education, espe- 
cially of a technical character.” 


Since our national economy will not permit us 
to provide a variety of courses to suit all kinds of 
talents and even low levels of talents as is done by 
the universities in the U.S.A., the best we can 
aspire to in the foreseeable future is to provide uni- 
versity education for only the gifted who are able 
to go successfully through the comparatively fewer 
courses of study that we are able to provide. Such 
a policy alone can prevent the frustration that be- 
comes the lot of a large number of students be- 
cause of their inability to cope with their studies. 

Restricted admission by itself will not lift the 
academic disquiet and student indiscipline that have 
come to stay in our universities. The limitations of 
our program of instruction and studies and the 
wastage inherent in our examination system cause 
this disturbance and disquiet to grow and assume 
alarming proportions. The Indian University Edu- 
cation Commission was convinced that if it had to 
suggest one single reform in Indian university edu- 
cation, it should be that of examinations. The 
colossal wastage, the frustration, the anti-social 
attitude caused through failures at our public ex- 
aminations were stressed by the late Dr. J. C. Ghosh 
in 1957. Dr. Ghosh said: “I wish to draw your 
pointed attention to the colossal waste of time and 
money inherent in a system (of education) domi- 
nated more by external examinations than by good 
teaching. More than 50 per cent of our students 
fail at each of these examinations. It is estimated 
that out of ten lakhs (one lakh equals 100,000) 
who are appearing at the matriculation examina- 
tion this year, five lakhs will fail and four lakhs 
will appear at the Intermediate examination two 
years hence; two lakhs will again fail there and 
possibly one lakh will finally come out successful 
at the degree levels. 

“The frustration, the financial loss, the anti-social 
attitude which such failures create are taken as a 
matter of course. Such is the benumbing influence 
of an evil system which has degenerated into a 
mechanical contrivance for testing short-lived 
memory.” 

The main defects of our examination system are 
well known. First of all, the examination uses only 
the essay type of questions which suffer from a 
high degree of subjectivity. Secondly, a student’s 
educational progress and scholastic achievement are 
judged only through the marks that he gets at the 
final examination. His progress as revealed by the 
day-to-day work is ignored. And thirdly, we are 
adopting a system of awarding numerical marks 
which has the absurd assumption that the mind is 
so sensitive as to be able to mark on a 100-point 
scale, and what is worse, that the minds of a num- 
ber of examiners have the same capacity to mark 
in a standardized pattern on this 100-point scale. 
It is remarkable that the few universities in India 


which are working on a progressive program of — 


examination reform to mitigate some of the above 
defects are experiencing less student unrest and in- 


discipline. The University Grants Commission has 


taken in hand the problem of examination reform 
with the help of an expert committee. The Com- 
mission and its expert committee had also the ad- 
vantage of advice from the well-known examination 
expert, Dr. Benjamin Bloom of the University of 
Chicago. His thesis is that we should first make 
clear the objectives of teaching a subject and estab- 
lish the priorities of these objectives. The second 


step is to provide learning situations to achieve the | 


objectives in the order of their importance. The 
last phase of this continuous educational process 
should be the examination which should have the 
definite purpose of finding out how far the objec- 
tives have been realized. This approach to exami- 
nation reform will give meaning to the instruction 
imparted by the teacher and the learning that is 
expected of the student. The lack of purpose and 
meaning in university instruction leaves the student 
without pilot or rudder and makes him resort to 
unwholesome activities to satisfy his urge for im- 
portance that his studies do not at present provide. 

Besides an unreliable and uncertain examination, 
inadequate instruction in our universities is another 
major cause of student unrest and indiscipline. In 
the name of specialization, university courses have 
gone in for fragmentation of knowledge. However 
strong the claims of specialization, our young men 
and women have to be educated for life and the 
needs of the present-day crisis of modern culture 
makes the integrated approach to instruction im- 
perative. The various subjects taught in the univer- 
sity have to be presented in an integrated and 
liberal way so that the student may be able to 
appreciate intelligently his role in the modern 
world, a world which is not only physical, but also 
social and cultural, a world of facts as well as 
values. The need of this general education ap- 
proach in undergraduate courses to meet the needs 
of the times has not been sufficiently appreciated 
by our universities. 

This is not all. The institutions of higher learn- 
ing and student enrollment have increased beyond 
limits in recent times, and the quality of accommo- 
dation, equipment, staffing, halls of residence and 
centers for recreation and reading have not kept 
pace with this expansion. The starting of colleges 
and sometimes universities to satisfy regional rival- 
ries and parochial passions has added to the mal- 
ady. Though the present work that the University 
Grants Commission is doing to maintain proper 
standards of staff, accommodation, equipment and 
other facilities is substantial, the problem that faces 
it on this front is colossal. 
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Another indispensable item which will go a long 
_ way in getting rid of the ugly phenomenon of 
student unrest and indiscipline in India is the 
urgent need of setting up a proper and dynamic 
organization for advising, guiding and counseling 
students in all our institutions of higher learning. 
Universities have given little thought to the psycho- 
logical factors that influence the adjustment or 
maladjustment of adolescents who constitute our 
~ student population. This most difficult stage of de- 
velopment described by the psychologist as the age 
of “storm and stress,” “moods and mysteries” and 
“problems and perplexities’” have serious difficul- 
ties of emotional, educational, occupational and 
social adjustments. Universities should set up stu- 
dents’ counseling centers with specialists to advise, 
guide and counsel. 

What Indian students need is expert and constant 
advice on all their problems—educational, emo- 
tional, occupational and social. Such advice is pro- 
vided by the Student Counseling Services in uni- 
versities abroad, particularly in those in the U.S.A. 
These agencies advise students on their problems of 
admission, choice of courses of studies; they guide 
them in their occupational choice, in going through 
courses and training for vocations and professions, 
in analyzing abilities, interests and attitudes re- 
quired for various vocations and professions; they 
also counsel students on their personal and per- 
sonality problems. Thus, the students come to have 
a better understanding of themselves, their abilities, 
their interests, their problems and their values, 
they are helped to define goals and work their way 
to achieve these goals. Adolescent energy is like 
the overflow of a mighty river, it irrigates and 
fertilizes life’s vast territories. The whole problem 
of university education is to circuit this energy to 
useful channels. Only a competent students’ coun- 
seling service working in close cooperation with 
university administration and teaching staff can do 
this. 

T. K. N. MENON 
Director of Studies 
University of Baroda 
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THE CAUSES of student indiscipline are many and 
the approaches to this problem are also many- 
sided. In this article an attempt has been made to 
look at the problem from a student’s point of view. 
‘As only a wearer knows where the shoe pinches 
him, and as only a patient knows where the body 
actually aches, so also a student is in a better posi- 
tion to say why he is indisciplined. 

What is the life of an average Indian student 
today? His parents are not as well educated as 
_ they want him to be. He is admitted to a municipal 
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primary school and gets entry into a secondary 
school as a matter of course. The choice of school 
is determined mostly by its proximity to his home 
and the selection of subjects depends on what the 
school has to offer to him. With some difficulty he 
is able to get through his High or Higher Second- 
ary Examination. Then the real difficulty starts. 
He has to join a college. There is a great rush on 
admissions. He only has a second division. Much 
as he wants to go in for technical education, ad- 
mission to an engineering or medical college is out 
of the question. Either he belongs to poor parents 
who cannot afford these costly studies, or he offered 
arts subjects in the secondary school and therefore 
cannot be accepted into technical streams. Or, 
even if his parents are well-to-do and planned a 
technical course for him, he abhors being an engi- 
neer or a doctor. He has an inclination towards 
art or music. At last he is admitted to the degree 
class only to find himself a square peg in a round 
hole. He goes to his classes just to complete his 
attendance. An arrangement exists between him 
and a friend whereby if any one of them reaches 
the classroom, both would be present. What does 
he do during the college time when he is proxied 
by his friend? Perhaps, he is enjoying a foreign 
movie running in the town at reduced rates in the 
noon shows. Or, he may be gossiping in a costly 
restaurant over a cup of coffee. 

The college time is over and now he has to re- 
turn home. The atmosphere at home is not con- 
ducive to study. He goes out again but does not 
know what to do. He plays no games. The evening 
is therefore passed in the house of a friend whose 
father is about to contest a municipal election. His 
friend promises him free food and lodging till the 
date of the election. The father is an influential 
fellow. If he is returned in the election, he would 
not only manage to have our student sent through 
but also get him through the examination. 

The election is over but not the examination. 
Fortunately, the attendance is complete. But will 
he get through the examination? He missed quite 
a few lectures. Of those which he attended, he 
followed very few. But then, let the examination be 
over. Some preparations for success can be made 
afterwards also! After all, half of the examiners 
are internal. As to the external papers, well, there 
are other means also! The examination has to be 
got through by hook or by crook, by persuasion or 
by intimidation, by hard work or by hard word. 

The result is out. Everybody is happy that our 
friend obtained a second division. The parents are 
happy that their investment has not been wasted. 
Congratulations pour in; parties are thrown. Now 
the boy should earn something. He looks at the 
“Wanted” column in the newspaper daily. He is 
either not qualified for the posts that he wants, or 
does not want the post for which he thinks he is. 


qualified. Ultimately, he decides to appear in the 
examination for All-India services. He works very 
hard for the competition but unfortunately he is not 
even called for the interview. He takes a second 
chance, works harder and with greater determina- 
tion. The interview call comes but not the appoint- 
ment letter. He is disappointed. “Am I so useless 
and unwanted?” he thinks. Someone advises him to 
apply for lower posts. But he is 25 by now and 
would not be accepted by Government even for a 
clerical job. He begins to feel that he is a burden 
on his parents, on his society, on everything around 
him. He wants to get married and settle down inde- 
pendently. He therefore comes down to the level of 
“any post anywhere,” goes in search of a job from 
person to person, office to office and factory to 
factory. But no one would accept the “raw hand” 
that he is. 


He wonders of what use his education has been 
and what kind of economic prosperity his country 
is planning for. He develops disgust against society, 
his Government and his country. He joins undesir- 
able political parties or becomes a tool in the hands 
of anti-social elements. Cheating, abusing, stealing, 
etc., become his hobbies, and all his energy and 
intelligence are channelized towards these. Having 
developed these forms of indiscipline in his college 
days, he could have been given a chance to shake 
them off. But society is not kind to him and now 
he becomes indiscipline personified. 


This in short is the life-sketch of many an 
Indian youth. There are, of course, exceptions to 
our story. If there are instances of murders by 
students, there is a blind student also who has 
recently topped the list of the successful candidates 
in M.A. (Philosophy) Examination of a university. 
If there are principals who have beaten the teachers 
of their college on grounds of party-politics, there 
are principals who have laid down their lives for 
the maintenance of their integrity and academic 
standards. 


The general picture, however, is very bleak. It 
is for our educationists and leaders to find out 
ways to improve the situation. As the problem has 
many facets, a sort of tripartite cooperation among 
the parent, the teacher and the Government is neces- 
sary for a proper solution of this ugly problem. 
The parent has to seek the necessary educational 
and vocational guidance for the child. The teacher 
has to teach honestly and be free from political in- 
fluences. The college has to be not only a temple 
of learning but has also to provide facilities for 
extra-curricular activities. It is the duty of a Na- 
tional Government to assist the institutions, parents 
and teachers to make of the Indian student an 
evolved, cultivated person, who would be an asset 
to the country. 

M. M. KHAN 
Delhi College 
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IN EFFECTIVELY TACKLING the problem of student 
indiscipline, four agencies can help—the commu- 
nity, parents, administrative authorities of educa- 
tional institutions and finally the teachers. What- 
ever scheme is adopted to weld the student com- 
munity into a disciplined unit of our national life, 
it should call for the closest integration between 
these four agencies. Between the school and the 
community there should be two-way traffic marked 
by mutual understanding and cooperation. The 
heads .of institutions and other administrative au- 
thorities vested with the responsibility of running 
schools and colleges should be firm in dealing with 
cases of gross indiscipline. Any weakness in this 
respect will be only an encouragement to students 
to flout law and order. It is true that a good deal 
of sympathy is required in dealing with young stu- 
dents with their generous enthusiasms, but this 
should not mean that anti-social behavior or law 
breaking should be condoned. 

The key person on whom falls the major respon- 
sibility for the growth and development of our 
students is the teacher who is in day-to-day contact 
with them. As is the teacher, so is the student. 
Not only should teachers themselves follow a high 
standard of conduct but also they should seem to 
do so, for students constantly watch them. After 
all, whether it is a matter of training a student or 
training one’s own young children, the effective 
weapon is not so much preaching or laying down 
the law but example which exercises a subtle 
influence. 

It would help considerably if more serious atten- 
tion were given to providing games, entertainment, 
etc., on the campus of colleges and universities. 

Schemes to develop the esthetic sense of pupils 
should be introduced and encouragement should 
be given to them to express their talents in art, 
drama, music, etc. 

The most important thing in an educational insti- 
tution is atmosphere. Many famous educational 
institutions both here and abroad derive their repu- 
tation from the atmosphere prevailing in them. 
This is a very subtle thing which is produced by 
the collective effort of teacher and taught through 
a number of years. There are institutions in India 
where student indiscipline is unknown, a point 
which sometimes escapes us. It would be worth- 
while if, for a change, we found out the reasons 
for the absence of indiscipline in such institutions. 
We would then be getting nearer a solution of the 
problem. Our colleges and universities should pro- 
duce in our students a feeling of belonging. As the 
Education Minister stated recently, “the problem of 
discipline is a human problem and it can be solved 

i ” 
only in a human way. N. K. JHA 


Principal 
T.N. B. Collegiate School 
Bhagalpur 
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NEW ASPECTS OF MORAL EDUCATION 


by A. GODIER 


Translated and adapted from the November 24, 
1960 isswe of L’Education Nationale (Paris). The 
author is an inspector of primary teaching in the 
Seine District. 


Tix PRESENT CRISIS among youth, it has been 
said, is something new, and its unprecedented 
gravity requires us to embark immediately on train- 
ing the character of our youth. 

That the crisis is serious is undeniable. Though 
adolescence has always been a period of crisis, the 
new factor in our day is its increased severity and 
its effect upon a greater number of adolescents. 


What are the causes of this increase in severity 
and contagiousness? At a recent child psychology 
congress, Professor Michaux said that there are 
many causes: “They may be due as much to the 
housing crisis, to the influence of a diet richer in 
meat and in calcium which accelerates puberty . . . 
as to progress in hygienic techniques which, while 
reducing infant mortality to a minimum, have not 
proportionately eliminated repercussions on the 
brain.” Should we not add to these causes the 
absence of educational influence in the home be- 
cause parents are incapable of teaching principles 
in which they no longer believe, principles that 
every-day life so often contradicts? Should we not 
also mention the disastrous influence of some family 
environments, of some juvenile publications, of 
part of the adult press, and sometimes of the radio 
and motion pictures? On second thought, it would 
appear that several of these causes themselves are 
often simply the consequences of present economic 
and social conditions, of the violent, cruel, and 
bloody disorders of the times. 


Must we therefore wait passively until changes, 
even complete reversals, occur which will bring 
about an improvement in the morality of adults 
and children? Not at all. We must create in our 
pupils an ideal of conduct; though we should not 
hesitate to show our children and adolescents that 
this ideal is in conflict with certain ways of life, 
nevertheless we have worked to achieve it, we have 
tried to feel and understand its superiority, and we 
would want them to put it into practice at every 
opportunity. | / 

And what would that ideal be? We could hold 
to a few maxims: be just; be good; practice soli- 
darity; avoid, so far as possible, anything that 
might cause pain or suffering to others; respect the 
life and the dignity of all human beings. From 
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these maxims it would be easy to draw corollaries 
with reference to individual morality, family mor- 
als, the ethics of society: be courageous, loyal, etc. 


This is a purely human ideal, without reference 
to any kind of religious revelation, or to any re- 
ligion or philosophy. These are simply rules of 
conduct taken for granted—as one takes a mathe- 
matical proposition for granted—and put into prac- 
tice for the purpose of achieving the happiness of 
all humanity, in order that humanity shall never 
again know misery, famine, the exploitation of man 
by man, nor war. 


Let us add that we must, with all possible convic- 
tion, with all our persuasiveness, awaken, develop, 
and fortify this human ideal at every opportunity. 
For many young people and adults it will be their 
only ideal of any importance: certainly for those, 
first of all, who have had no religious training, but 
also for a large number of those who may have 
received such training, for a large percentage of 
young people brought up in a religion do not retain 
their faith when they reach adulthood. 


It is therefore an overriding duty of the educator 
to indoctrinate a human ideal, independent of any 
religion, in all his pupils, including those whose 
ideals are in danger of melting away at the same 
time as their faith. 


Child’s right of future choice 


Our desire to awaken, develop, and strengthen 
a human ideal in the child must, however, be in 
harmony with our desire to respect the personalities 
of the men and women of tomorrow. Education 
must never become a “conditioning” process which 
alters the present or future personality of the child. 
The child must never be considered “as a creature 
to be inveigled through an enterprise which com- 
bines attraction and fear . . . but should be re- 
garded as a thinking being who must be provided 
with information so that he can make decisions 
with full knowledge of the circumstances.” It is 
therefore a matter of “preserving the child’s right 
of future choice and of preparing him as well as 
possible for such a choice by an education fed 
from all spiritual springs.” The educator must re- 
spect the child’s right to future choice all the more 
because this right is generally ignored. On the 
occasion of the debates concerning the law of 
December 31, 1959, frequent mention was made of 
the right of parents, the right of the head of the 
family, but only infrequently was reference made 
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to this right of the child to choose its later faith or 
philosophy. This right was implicitly stated in the 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child as adopted 
on November 20, 1959, by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

It also indicates the importance of giving priority 
to group ethics over individual morals and there- 
fore of “letting the student body teach the individ- 
ual,” for “morals are formed in community life, in 
teamwork at work or play.” 


In forming morality in this manner, we must be 
especially careful to teach the idea of collective re- 
sponsibility that binds together members of the 
same community, whether it is accomplishing noble 
activities or committing errors, blunders, offenses 
or crimes. The moral training gained at school 
would be very much out of date “if it were en- 
tirely concentrated on individual faults—sensuality, 
greed, and pride—or on interpersonal relation- 
ships.” And it would be producing false ideas if, 
under the pretext of bringing about a healthy opti- 
mism, it portrayed the days of intolerance, injus- 
tice, cruelty, persecution, torture, and assaults 
against freedom as belonging definitely to the past. 


Adolescents, the men and women of tomorrow, 
will—much more than their grandparents—have to 
spend a large part of their lives in group living: 
in groups working in office, shop, factory, on 
modern farm; in neighborhood groups inhabiting 
those blocks of buildings that are going up nearly 
everywhere; in vacation groups, either traveling or 
staying at camping sites. This indicates how neces- 
sary it is to teach young people not only those 
courtesies which make for pleasant relations among 
human beings but also those duties demanded by 
group living: respect for the sleep and the private 
life of neighbors; respect for the cleanliness of 
stairways, halls, lawns, public toilet facilities; re- 
spect for public property, for safety regulations, 
ete. 


The men and women of tomorrow will, even more 
than we, have to deal with problems caused by: 


e The existence of underdeveloped countries 
which, while holding 64 per cent of the world 
population, have only 20 per cent of the 
world’s agricultural and industrial production. 
The developed and _ self-sufficient countries, 
with only 14 per cent of the population, con- 
trol 50 per cent of world production. 

@ The fact that two out of three people in the 
world are suffering the pangs of hunger. 

The increase in world population, which will 
go from 2,800,000,000 to more than 5,000,- 
000,000 human beings in less than 40 years, 
because the starving segments of the popula- 
tion are increasing by 50 per cent each genera- 
tion while the well-fed populations are in- 
creasing by only 0.5 per cent per year. 
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e The fact that we are no longer in the period 
in which “the savage in the colonies, unaware 
of his lot, was happy to aid the colonist to 
extract from his soil the wealth which he 
could not use, in return for a few baubles; and 
that, in each of the under-developed countries, 
there is at least one social class to which the 
present world economy seems an injustice and 
which is prepared to fight against anything 
that strikes it as an obstacle to inevitable 
progress.” 

e The fact that, from the viewpoint of both jus- 
tice and simple prudence, a need for aiding 
under-developed ‘countries and for freeing 
colonies is becoming more and more impera- 
tive. 


It is the duty of the educator today, especially 
in social science classes, to draw the attention of 
adolescents to these problems, to provide them with 
necessary information, to cause them to reflect on 
how these problems might be solved, and to make 
them understand the inescapable nature of some of 
these problems. 


A Prescription for Problems of Youth 
(continued from page 5) 


Sixthly, we must provide an efficient, adequate 
and “above reproach” police force, to ensure pun- 
ishment for the persistent offender, the offender 
who has become either temporarily or permanently 
a danger to others and unresponsive to any more 
humane and scientific approach. 

Seventhly, we must be prepared to spend more 
money in educational research in the hope that 
some solution, not yet apparent, could be found to 
meet tomorrow’s needs. 

Each boy or girl must be regarded as an individ- 
ual and an attempt made to enlist his or her inter- 
est in some person or activity which may ultimately 
result in a raising of personal standards or the 
dawning of some worthwhile ambition. 

Methods of treatment vary with the individual’s 
need. No one should ever be written off as hope- 
less, even though there may be more failures than 
successes. Undoing the bad work of parents is 
much harder than working with new material that 
so readily learns with example. 

Contrary to expressed opinion these young people 
are not all cowards. Corporal or savage punish- 
ment rarely makes the punished person feel “I won’t 
do it again”—it is quite likely to make him feel 
“they won’t catch me again” or “next time I’ll make 
it worthwhile.” 

The best protection for us all is the reformed 
offender rather than the punished offender. Unless 
reformation comes genuinely from within, aided by 
all that can be given and provided from outside, it 
is unlikely to happen or last. 
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STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT 


by PIERRE GRASSET 


Translated and adapted from Educateur et Bulletin 
Corporatif, published by the Société Pédagogique 
de la Suisse Romande, issues of October 1, 8, and 
15, 1960. 


tor by 

HE SCHOOL COMMUNITY” was the vogue forty 
years ago, where does it stand today? I am as- 
_ tonished that there is so little talk of this marvel- 
lous means of creating beneficial collaboration be- 
tween teacher and pupils; of inspiring both with 
new enthusiasm and a new liking for their school; 
of facilitating work by resolving the problem of 
discipline; and of truly preparing youth for living 
as free citizens by molding their character. 

It was not the current political situation nor a 
student rebellion which impelled me to eliminate 
despotism in my class and introduce democracy. 
All I did was put into practice the method advo- 
cated at the beginning of the century by F. W. 
Foerster in his admirable book entitled The School 
and Character and by A. Ferriére in his study 
called The Autonomy of Students. 

Then why take up my pen and repeat what 
others have already said well? It is because democ- 
racy in school offers such advantages and such 
satisfactions that I feel a need to share my dis- 
covery with all those who either do not yet know 
of this method or do not know how to transform 
it into reality. 

I now describe Foerster’s four principal ideas. 


-1. Need for character training in the schools 


In 1909 Foerster raised a cry of alarm. He said 
that our mastery of our own nature had not kept 
up with fabulous progress in the sciences. He said 
that industrial civilization should, for the good of 
mankind, be based on the triumph of the inner 
man, on the mastery of oneself, on the cult of 
sacrifice and love. The prime duty of educators 
was to promote a return to the inner life. 

Georges Duhamel, at the end of the first World 
War, repeated this idea in the following terms: “It 
is to the resources of the heart that our hope turns. 
Betrayed by that ingenuity whose tremendous ac- 
complishments sometimes have the appearance of 
absurdities, we long for the rule of the heart. All 
our desires are for an ethical civilization, the only 
one capable of exalting us, of satisfying us, of pro- 
_tecting us, of assuring the genuine flowering of our 
race. . . . Let us cease to humiliate moral culture, 
the only guarantee of peace and happiness in the 
face of the irresponsible and unruly spirit that 
haunts the laboratories.” 
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It is not a question of downgrading intellectual 
education but of saying that it is not enough. The 
aim of the school is not solely to transmit knowl- 
edge but also to mold character capable of self- 
government, of maintaining a free state and of 
causing it to progress. 


2. Imbuing schooling with an ideal 


In order for man to rise higher, he must be able 
to bow to something infinitely loftier than that 
which he seeks to attain. Our times have lost such 
respect. Our educational system lacks a lofty con- 
science and a lofty goal, clearly and constantly 
present. Our curricula envisage a panorama of all 
imaginable specialties but lack a central verity, a 
guiding ideal. Education must be completed by 
adding the science of the ideal. 

In our classes this moral ideal must take account 
of a variety of denominations and be expressed in 
purely pedagogic terms. Care must be taken to 
avoid confusing moral education with prophecy. 
The best thing would be to start with active intui- 
tion, not with doctrine; with the actual child and 
his experiences. Truth will then no longer seem to 
be something abstract that tries to impose itself on 
life from without, but the most mature solution for 
the concrete problems of life. 

Thus the teacher must not hesitate to interrupt 
his teaching in order to start “curing souls,” as 
Pestalozzi put it. The children themselves will find, 
for example, that: 

e External signs of politeness have a spiritual 
value; 

e Punctuality is not servility but a means of 
developing the will; 

e To return something one has found, or to re- 
spect public property, demonstrates integrity; 

e Irritation with one’s neighbor can be overcome 
by a little patience and charity; 

e Critical examination of judgments passed and 
circulated about others is a form of loving 
one’s neighbor; 

e Lying and cheating are forms of cowardice, 
et cetera. 

One may decide to devote five minutes a day 
regularly to similar discussions of a subject deter- 
mined. in advance, the teacher asking for the experi- 
ences and thoughts of the children; the teacher then 
corrects and points them up. 

Other principles are: 

e All subject-matter can be imbued with a moral 
spirit; 
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e Mathematics can be made the primary school 
for truth and exactness; to be able to count 
and later keep one’s own accounts leads to 
independence. 

e Physics and chemistry extol the victory of 
mind over matter. 

e History and geography enable one to fight 
against narrow patriotism and to demonstrate 
the benefits of cooperation and solidarity. 

e@ Spelling should be presented as an excellent 
exercise in concentration. 

e Physical education means subjecting the body 
to the mind; it combats bad posture, laziness, 
flabbiness, et cetera. 

Young people should also be told how they can 
take their education into their own hands. For 
example, they can: 

e Increase their will power by desisting from 
idle chatter, by refraining from passing’ on 
shady jokes, by resisting mockery or misplaced 

_ mirth, by working during vacations. 

e Master their bodies by delaying a drink in 
spite of great thirst, by depriving themselves of 
a tidbit, by uncomplainingly eating a dish that 
was “spoiled.” 

¢ Become conscious of the states of mind that 
prevent doing good, such as envy, vanity, fear, 
rebellion, anger. 

e Learn to assert themselves in the face of life’s 
“excuses”: poverty, wealth, family circum- 
stances, ill-health, nervousness, bad weather, 
incidents, accidents. 

In this way, the divine will can penetrate into 
everyday life, the ideal brought into daily happen- 
ings. Moral principles that are not understood by 
all will be reaffirmed and clarified. Discipline will 
be improved for three reasons: 

(a) Prevention is better than repression. It is 
better to prevent an offense by talking about it in 
favorable, relaxed circumstances than to have to 
repress it after it has happened, when conditions 
of excitement and tension make it appear that the 
teacher is applying a maxim as an instinctive re- 
action to a challenge to his authority. 

(b) Discipline, once looked upon as repression, 
is shown to be an opportunity for strengthening 
character and self-control. 

(c) Because both teacher and students are bow- 
ing to superior verities, they are working together. 

3. Progress towards voluntary discipline 

There is a healthy movement toward eliminating 
traditional repressive discipline and respecting the 
child’s individual life. But this must not be pushed 
to extremes. The libertarian or individualistic doc- 
trine of Rousseau’s Emile is based on the false con- 
cept that “Man is born good,” ignoring how much 
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contradiction there is between the Self of the senses 
and the Self of the soul. By basing its activities on 
the instinct of play in order to make everything 
interesting, it fails to develop the energy necessary 
for true life, since neither life nor virtue are games. 
By its cult of the individual, it creates a society of 
egotists. In seeking freedom, it stresses the individ- 
ual and ignores the law. Through its exaggerated 


respect for the individuality of the child, it rejects _ 


discipline and tolerates carelessness. 

The truly free personality is the one which has 
achieved the victory of the person (central will, 
inner freedom, mind) over things (peripheral will, 
external passions and temptations, senses). We do 
not really become free personalities except by re- 
sisting our own selves as well as the masses, whose 
collective power of suggestion is often difficult to 
overcome, Only that which makes a man forgetful 
of himself makes of him a man. To develop per- 
sonality, education must first reduce to silence the 
“hateful self” (Pascal). 

But to endure this painful combat between obsti- 
nate tendencies, to rise above them, the spiritual 
Self must be strengthened by obedience to an ideal, 
to principles, to conscience. True freedom begins 
with obedience. 


4. Reform of discipline in the schools 


Let us recognize at the outset that discipline is 
tremendously important. Strict obedience to clear 
rules trains the character and the will power. It 
prepares the child to obey civil, moral, or religious 
law later on. There can be no methodical and 
thorough intellectual work without orderly behavior. 

The educator must, however, respect the child 
and its human dignity. The supreme principle of 
the teacher should be to cultivate and honor the 
truly human and lofty elements in the child, his 
noble soul and that moral personality which must 
be appealed to in order to obtain useful and per- 
manent results. 

Authority without generosity is always grotesque. 
An indelicate reprimand is always gross. We must 
show regard for the child’s self-esteem and prove 
ourselves the gentlemen we should like the child to 
become. The teacher who can admit his mistakes, 
who shows true respect for his class in every way, 
that teacher will always be the subject of enthusi- 
astic adoration. 

Punishment must be given a spiritual value. It 
goes without saying that corporal punishment is 
incompatible with respect for the child. If anyone 
has managed to suppress certain faults or vices by 
that method, let him be assured that he has, at the 
same time, killed self-esteem, and that this result 
will become cruelly apparent at a later date! 

In short, the teacher should base his discipline 
on “massaging the soul” and not the body. 
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Confidence and encouragement are two powerful 
levers in education. A man is not lost as long as 
anyone genuinely has faith in him: doubt kills, 
faith heals. Most children suffer far more from 
their failures than adults imagine. They must be 
confirmed in the belief that they will have the 
strength to succeed, be shown that they can do well 
in other fields, or be told frequently something like 
this: “You can do better than your moments of 
weakness would lead one to suppose.” 

To carry out a program of this kind, the teacher 
must first attend to his own education, for nothing 
teaches better than example. Children react to a 
calm manner, to a demonstration of will power, to 

precision in speech, all of which are the results of 
personal discipline. 

Control yourself in order to control others. An 
irritable or excitable teacher ceases to represent 
authority and order. 

If you are convinced and excited by the ideas 
of Foerster which I have just summarized, you will 
no doubt wish to put them into practice. 

But one must not hurry the first step, for if the 
experiment is to succeed, the new citizens must 
have the courage and the desire to pass good laws; 
they must be able to submit to them and acknowl- 
edge their own mistakes; they must select persons 
to govern them who can and want to achieve the 
general welfare. 

Wilson Gill, the American who started this sys- 
tem, puts it as follows: 

“The aim of the school-city is to organize 
the students in the framework of a charter 
similar to that of the government of a 
municipality.” 

Each teacher has the greatest freedom in putting 
it into practice. I shall relate the experiment car- 
ried out with my eighth-grade class composed of 
students 14 and 15 years of age-only as an illus- 
tration; I urge you to undertake this enriching 
experience in your own way and according to your 
own means. We took the following steps. 


1. Establishing an Ideal 


I proposed to my students a class motto which 
was carefully discussed on the basis of pertinent 
quotations: CHARACTER EQUALS HONOR PLUS 
HEROISM PLUS AUTONOMY. 

The children themselves thought that this goal 
was egoistic if interpreted as individual develop- 
ment; so we completed it by adding that man 
should become master of himself in order to serve 
others. 

To keep this ideal in our minds constantly, key 
words were put up around the classroom, each stu- 
dent having drawn one large letter; the quotations 
were written in longhand and were also hung on 
the wall. 
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All school activity revolved around that motto 
as a result of frequent (daily, at least) soul- 
searching sessions, the aim of which was to antici- 
pate violations by defining a moral code. For 
example: Why does one prevaricate at school? 
Are there necessary lies? Are there lies that are 
never discovered? How can one control hysterical 
laughter, anger, irritability, revenge? 

We had valuable discussions on more general 
subjects, such as anarchy, despotism, political au- 
tonomy. The maxims of Pascal, Vinet, La Roche- 
foucauld found in our anthology enriched the dis- 
cussions. 


The subject courses did not suffer, for these ses- 
sions were very short, though regular. They ended 
by affecting every school activity and, it is to be 
hoped, the whole life of each student. On the con- 
trary, the school work benefited, for the atmosphere 
was relaxed, the students were working with the 
teacher from then on, marching toward the same 
ideal, clearly formulated and constantly in mind. 


2. Establishment of Our School-City 


The Constituent Assembly, imbued with the im- 
portance and the nobility of its task, set to work 
eagerly, particularly since certain directives had 
permitted the members to think over some of the 
proposals at home. Under my chairmanship, and 
after the election of a secretary of the Assembly 
and three tellers, our Constitution took shape demo- 
cratically (by voting through a show of hands or 
by secret ballot). 


It provided for the following authorities: 


Student Council 


The citizens are members of the class, with boys 
and girls enjoying equal civil rights. 

No waiting period exists for granting citizenship. 
Each newcomer to the class can participate in the 
Community from the very beginning and contribute 
his ideas and loyalty. He has to become familiar 
with it, however, before becoming an office-holder. 

The Class Council has proved to have excellent 
judgment in this respect, and generally designates 
older students for the important offices. If it makes 
a wrong choice, it can demand removal or wait for 
a new term of office to change its designation. But 
it has been rare that a responsible officer who has 
been sworn in has not shown himself worthy of 
his office. 

The duties of legislative assemblies are to elect 
Council officers; to receive monthly reports on ofh- 
cers’ actions; to administer justice in cases pro- 
vided for under that heading; to review and make 
proposals. The agenda for each session is based 
on that of any political assembly. 

Ordinary sessions are held the last school day of 
the first week of each month. Extraordinary ses- 
sions are convened at the request of one-third of 
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the officers. This frequency has turned out to be 
excellent, taking only a few hours each month 
from the schedule. 

Voting and elections are based on a simple ma- 
jority, by show of hands, or secret ballot if de- 
manded. An absolute majority is not required for 
election, in order to keep the elections from taking 
too long; a plurality of even a single vote is 
enough. 

Principal officers of the Council are a president 
and a vice-president-cashier, who cannot hold any 
other offices. 

The president elected is not necessarily the head 
of the class scholastically. Such a person might not 
necessarily have the qualities of leader, organizer, 
and orator that the position requires and, more- 
over, might not want the position. 

The vice-president sometimes takes the president’s 
place for experience’s sake. His duties as cashier 
consist of collecting fines and keeping the class 
funds. 

A secretary-archivist (often a girl accepts this 
position, which demands conscientiousness and de- 
votion) drafts the detailed minutes of each meet- 
ing, keeps the files, and is in charge of the class 
correspondence, which must be countersigned by 
the president, but not necessarily by the teacher. 

An assistant secretary writes on the blackboard 
proposals made during the course of the session 
which come up later for vote, as well as the names 
of candidates nominated during elections. 

Two election tellers and an assistant teller are 
elected, one for each row of desks. 


Duties 


To those who are surprised or shocked at the 
many detailed regulations found in our Constitu- 
tion, and who think that the class spirit created by 
moral instruction should enable the Constitution to 
be limited to a few general rules, I say: “Try it. 
It may be right for you and your students.” But 
for us, I soon discovered a need to provide in our 
Constitution detailed directives. In the same way, 
traffic regulations and the many signs on our high- 
ways and streets do not hamper traffic. The foot- 
ball rule book is full of nuances, but all of our 
boys are familiar with them. That is why the 
“duties” that follow include a good many details. 
But once inscribed in the Constitution, these rules 
will not disturb anyone except those who violate 
them. However, since “ignorance of the law is no 
excuse,” the citizens must have ready access to the 
Constitution; it should be placed on the bulletin 
board or, better yet, each student should have a 
copy. 

The “duties” were divided into seven categories, 
as follows: General Culture, Instruction and Work, 
Supplies and Materials, Sports and Gym, Health 
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and Comfort, Orderliness and Organization, Man- 

ners and Deportment. Under the last category stu- 

dents followed these regulations: 

e On entering an occupied room, I will cease 
making any noise or commotion. 

e When at work, I am authorized to talk only 
for the purpose of necessary cooperation (rea- 
son to be stated on demand) and only in a 
whisper. I will keep absolutely silent during 
written tests. 

These precise rules concerning the matter of talk- 
ing in class were difficult to formulate, but now there 
can be no mistake. The victory over background 
noise due to idle chatter was won without recourse 
to bullying or threats. 

e During tests: “Each for himself and God help 
us all!” 

Cheating was recognized as being a particularly 
ugly and dishonoring weakness, requiring an imme- 
diate penalty. But during tests I did all I could to 
help those who were still weak. In the very rare 
cases of cheating, the work had to be done over “in 
solitary,” with new and more difficult questions on 
the same subject. 

e Each person who drops something in class 
that makes a noise shall pay 5 cents within 
two days. The fine shall be doubled in case 
of delayed payment. 

e Carry out rapidly and well the teacher’s in- 
structions. It is, of course, impossible to fore- 
see them all in the Constitution! 

We did not find it necessary to include any regu- 
lation concerning lying, which is proof that the 
class was in a healthy moral state. It was also proof 
that Foerster once again saw things clearly. He 
wrote: “One of the bases of veracity is the feeling 
of honor.” 

Since I demonstrated absolute confidence in each 
citizen, since each was free to criticize at will, no 
one any longer had a reason to conceal anything. 
And if, owing to exceptional weakness, someone 
slipped into deceit or a lie or concealment, he 
found himself condemned by unanimous and piti- 
less public opinion. 

Rights 

Citizens have the right, by way of the initiative, 
to propose amendments to the Constitution. Such a 
proposal shall be presented to the Class Council 
for a vote if it is approved by one-third of the 
active citizens. 

Our Constitution, which was still evolving, under- 
went numerous amendments, all obtained by way 
of the initiative. Elementary realism finally forced 
us to institute a judicial system capable of causing 
the law to be respected. 
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We were guided in this by three principles: 
(1) It is a question as Ferriére expressed it, “not 
of convicting but of convincing; not of punishing 
but of improving.” (2) The system must be simple 
enough for the students themselves to apply it. 
(3) It must provide a scale of penalties ranging 
from a warning to the placing of those who show 
themselves unworthy of democracy under some 
form of guardianship. 

Let me repeat that I have not presented our 
Constitution as a model. Ferriére wrote, correctly: 
“Each class should be able, so far as possible, to 
work the experiment in its own way.”’ Each teacher 
has a different turn of mind and complete freedom 
of action. Besides, he must adapt the system to the 
age of his children, their intelligence, and the com- 
position of his class. This is no insurmountable 
obstacle: Foerster and Ferriére cite successful ex- 
periments in boarding schools, elementary classes, 
classes of all kinds, including even those of retarded 
children and delinquents! 

The important thing is to achieve voluntary dis- 
cipline in one way or another. Here we have 
achieved it; it is solidly established, to the great 
joy of the students and the teacher. The class Con- 
stitution is just as demanding as former regula- 
tions but has the important advantage of having 
been consciously and freely adopted. A system of 
repression has been replaced by prevention and 
amelioration. It is no longer the teacher who rules, 
it is the desired law that reigns. We agree that: 
“It is in voluntary activities that we are happy; 
under regulations imposed by oneself; under volun- 
tary discipline.” 

After the election of the president of the Coun- 
cil, the teacher should limit himself as much as 
possible to his role as the person responsible for 
instruction. But he must none-the-less watch con- 
stantly over the exact application of the Constitu- 
tion (with intuition and a great~deal of tact) and 
maintain the moral level of the class. 

He must do so with the greatest discretion, for 
it is important that the autonomy of the students 
be as complete as possible and for them to know 
that they are truly governing themselves. When the 
teacher finds it necessary (as provided in our Con- 
stitution) to take over the duties of a negligent 
functionary (in spite of the latter’s solemn oath, 
but then adults are not perfect either) or to place 
a constant offender under his tutelage, he should 
show his great disappointment and his desire to 
see true self-government by the students accom- 
plished, even—and especially—in his absence. 

Conclusions 

I believe that democratic organization of the 
class utilizes best children’s instinct for collective 
life. It recognizes class morale and incorporates it 
into a body that functions to guarantee order. 

As soon as the teacher is no longer the only one 
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to direct the class, the children take an interest in 
discipline, and arrange and improve the regulations. 

The teacher is freed from menial tasks. 

The best elements in the class escape pernicious 
influence and are able to make their influence for 
good felt. 

There is no longer reason for hidden currents of 
revolt; lying disappears; moral authority and effec- 
tiveness of penalties increase; all disciplinary prob- 
lems are simplified and resolved. 

The classes have a feeling of solidarity with the 
teacher; the latter finds himself on a sympathetic 
plane with his students, who can freely unfold their 
true personality. 

The teacher can devote himself entirely to teach- 
ing, in a relaxed and happy atmosphere which 
favors work; the students begin to like school 
more; the teacher and the students become firmly 
attached to their school-community; and I cannot 
imagine it possible for them to return to the old 
system without anguish. 

The parents, and the school or community au- 
thorities, if one takes the trouble to inform them, 
cannot help rejoicing with you in the benefits of 
the new method. They will understand that you 
devoted some school time to it and will even con- 
sider that commendable. 

The school-community teaches democracy through 
practice. The idea of civic honesty and maturity is 
demonstrated. Interest in civic affairs, facilitated 
by an understanding of the system, may be awak- 
ened and manifested not only in the political field 
but also in other circumstances of public life. 

The school-community develops citizens with a 
strong character, capable of examining, judging, 
choosing, arguing, obeying, convincing and leading. 

Finally, this method of education may even in- 
spire better fathers and mothers of the future. 

The school-community is based, as we have seen, 
on prior development of character; once estab- 
lished, it continues to put character to the proof 
and strengthen it. It amounts to a constant train- 
ing in voluntary obedience to laws (personal and 
collective), based on principles and ideals. “It is 
through maxims and not through discipline that 
one should mold the conduct of children. The latter 
prevents abuse, but the former develops the spirit.” 
(Kant). 

Moreover, the exercise of responsibility is far 
more conducive to character education than an 
abstract sermon: it stimulates the weak to do their 
best to deserve the confidence shown in them; it 
leads the strong towards a spirit of cooperation and 
devotion. 

All this means that the teacher is no longer lim- 
ited to instructing, but is engaged in the noble task 
of developing free citizens useful to the community, 
of molding character to serve others, and of elevat- 
ing souls toward an ideal. 
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THE TRAINING OF SCIENTISTS AND 
ENGINEERS IN LATIN AMERICA 


by JUAN GOMEZ MILLAS 


Adapted from a paper presented to the Science Sec- 
tion of the Seventh National Conference of the U.S. 
National Commission for Unesco, which met at 
Denver, Colorado, September 29 to October 2, 1959. 
Dr. Millas is Rector of the University of Chile, San- 


tiago. 


Every DAY the opinion that the training of scien- 
tists and technicians is an urgent task grows stronger 
in Latin America, even if it means that great sums 
of money must be invested and great sacrifices must 
be borne. The idea is spreading that the best invest- 
ment a society can make is in its higher education. 

The scientist is trained in the university, but the 
organization and the quality of the primary and sec- 
ondary education, which he receives previously, is 
an important factor operative throughout his higher 
studies. Here the real roots of his formation are to 
be found, but reference should also be made to some 
outstanding facts about our fundamental and gen- 
eral education which directly or indirectly influence 
youth in Latin America: 

(1) the illiteracy rate, which varies from 11 per 
cent in one country to 89 per cent in another; 

(2) the high proportion of individuals who re- 
turn to illiteracy, due to the weakness of primary 
teaching and the scarce use they make of their 
learning; 

(3) the low level of educational literature avail- 
able for children; 

(4) the cultural low level of films and radio and 
the lack of adequate programs for complementary 
education; 

(5) the predominating interest in sports or pseudo- 
sport exhibitions which are only mass entertain- 
ments with many spectators and few participants 
who are generally paid as professionals; 

(6) the little interest of newspapers and maga- 
zines in scientific and technological achievements; 

(7) the little interest or inability of many families 
to collaborate with primary and secondary schools 
in the education of their own children and the lack 
of community organization to cooperate in the edu- 
cative process; and 

(8) the rapid growth of population and the edu- 
cational needs in comparison to the number of 
teachers to satisfy them, a problem which is specially 
alarming for high schools and specialized schools, 
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To these general considerations about scientific 
formation, we should add some ideas especially 
related to the training of engineers. 


The employment market for an engineer depends 
greatly upon the degree of progress and industrial 
differentiation within the country. 


In Latin America for many years the predominant 
branch of engineering was civil engineering and 
branch specialties have in general followed indus- 
trial and manufacturing development with consider- 
able lags in some countries. Thus technical manage- 
ment of many industries has been for many years 
in the hands of national personnel trained abroad 
or in the hands of foreign experts contracted by 
governments and industries. 


In spite of the fact that in many Latin American 
countries mining industries have been of great eco- 
nomic importance, it has not been easy to recruit 
mining engineers and only in the last decades has 
geology been emphasized. This is a typical example 
among others. 


Secondary education does not develop manual 
abilities nor does it stimulate contacts with modern 
techniques or with production. 


The library and laboratory facilities for teaching 
science are few, so that teaching is of the old- 
fashioned bookish variety, unstimulating and with- 
out interest for the pupils. Since money is scarce 
the classes are overcrowded and pupils lack indi- 
vidual attention. It is natural then that the great 
majority of engineering students pay more attention 
to merely theoretical studies than to laboratory work 
and experiments with instruments, apparatuses, or 
machinery. In this manner the double action which 
mental curiosity and a refined correct scientific use 
of sensory perceptions exercises on imagination and 
inventive creation is not produced in a sufficiently 
balanced form. Education is unable to transform the 
lively fantasy of Latin American people into crea- 
tive imagination; thus there is little scientific or 
technical inventiveness in universities, in higher 
technical schools, and consequently in industry and 
production. Furthermore professors are dissatisfied 
with the basic preparation in modern mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry which first year engineering 
students have, although they represent the best stu- 
dents that secondary schools prepare in these fields. 


In my opinion the scanty development of a truly 
practical capacity, which characterizes the economic 
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processes of some Latin American countries, is due 
to a formulistic higher education lacking in imagi- 
nation and very weak in methodic rational analysis. 
It is the typical example of results reached by train- 
ing youth with a predominance of rude utilitarian 
concepts and with an impoverished view of science 
and its applications by overlooking its human and 
speculative function. 


Professors trained in European or American uni- 
versities who teach in Latin America sometimes give 
up and resign themselves (after many years of 
patient struggle) to the feeble results they achieve 
and fall into the traditional routine to avoid isola- 
tion. Many of them spend more energy solving prob- 
lems of communication and organization than devel- 
oping their teaching or scientific initiatives. Thus it 
is that lately many young people, frightened lest 
they be frustrated, flee—a kind of anchoritism of the 
intellectuals—to places better disposed to grant value 
to the true tasks of teaching and research. 


Another consequence of the lack of freedom and 
scope in the training of scientists is the slow, 
twisted, prospecting for natural resources in differ- 
ent Latin American countries with the subsequent 
corollary of not knowing exactly where to apply the 
working forces and economic resources at their dis- 
posal nor how to do it. In this respect the existence 
of a sufficient number of scientists who know what 
basic research is and how it is organized has an 
enormous importance for the formation of young 
people truly capable of undertaking tasks of au- 
thentic value to their own countries. 

In most Latin American universities the predomi- 
nant secondary school characteristics to which we 
have referred still prevail—oral and dogmatic teach- 
ing, without substantiation through experimental 
or rational analysis, no discussions. The contact be- 
tween professor and student is restricted to lectures. 
Often one receives the impression that what is taught 
about nature and society corresponds not to the 
nature and the society in which we are living but 
rather to some strange far-off world. 

In recent years the efforts of many universities 
have been concentrated on struggling against these 
old, dominant tendencies. 

On the other hand many professors of universities 
have a professional training which lacks basic, 
ample, and general scientific training. Even if they 
try their best, they may fail because the fundamen- 
tals of their university training were not adequate 
for the teaching of advanced sciences. 

Few high schools have modern laboratories or 
libraries. If they have them these laboratories and 
libraries seem more like dead museums than centers 
of activity and life. In the universities themselves 
laboratories have often only examples of instru- 
ments for the presentation of phenomena, not avail- 
able for the daily use of the students. With such 
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laboratories, it is frequent that experimental work 
turns into a show. The result is that a conceptual 
and fundamental incorporation of instruments, 
methods of work, and auxiliary techniques is not 
made a part of the spiritual and intellectual life of 
students. Another immediate consequence is that the 
cultural complex which each machine, instrument, 
or apparatus signifies is not integrated into the 
intellectual outlook of the student. Therefore a great 
quantity of knowledge, experiences, and observations 
is reduced only to instrumentation and manipulation 
and is incapable of stimulating the minds to pene- 
trate the secrets of nature and society. 

Standards for the selection of students have only 
lately been put into practice in Latin America. 
Medical schools started the idea of standards or of 
admission requirements, and it has slowly been 
gaining round in other faculties, but in general free 
entrance for the students who have completed secon- 
dary school is the rule. 

In some private universities a system has been 
initiated to give to students only the basic training 
and afterward to send them to foreign countries for 
acquiring superior degrees or professional titles. 
This system has gained sympathy in some intellec- 
tual circles, especially as a road for those who are 
going to be engineers. The supporters of this idea 
believe that the high costs of professors, laboratories, 
libraries, and facilities are very expensive invest- 
ments for the poor economies of Latin American 
universities, both public and private. The system 
has also been criticized. 

Colleges, institutes, or university schools for the 
training of scientists in basic sciences proper are 
very scarce. Some of them are truly valuable due 
to the happy fusion of outstanding scientists and 
sufficient means, but ordinarily people believe them 
a luxury which these countries cannot afford. 

To found and keep institutes like these, the back- 
ers have to insist that the benefits are immediate 
for the solution of this or that urgent problem, 
which just at the moment interests either govern- 
ment or public opinion. 

The sad truth is that the applications of science 
have more interest than science itself, It is many 
times forgotten that those who apply sciences, if they 
do not know the fundamentals well, waste men, 
objects, and money in greater quantities than they 
would expend in producing well-trained men. From 
a psychological point of view all this incomprehen- 
sion produces a genuinely vicious circle which burns 
out the misguided hopes of the former and at the 
same time the ambitions for real scientific progress 
of the latter. 

In most universities and technological institutes 
of higher education, the programs and plans of 
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study are rigid and uniform, with little or no flexi- 
bility. The same lectures including the same jokes 
are frequently repeated year in and year out. The 
scientific or technical topics seem to remain without 
any change for years. The result is that the young 
people leave the university poorly armed to face the 
challenge of new problems. 

Even so, we often find that many of the persons 
thus trained are satisfied with their capacity and 
knowledge. We hear them say optimistically: “.. . 
in other parts of the world it is no better.” At this 
time it is convenient to remember here that many 
of the visiting professors from both Europe and 
America flatter us with optimistic expressions and 
stimulating congratulations which lecals believe. 
Those declarations from “good neighbors” only 
help to encourage the prevailing routine and the 
poorly informed public opinion. Autocriticism is 
essential for progress, but to achieve this we need 
moral courage. 

With the exception of some medical and other 
schools, the proportion between teaching-hours and 
student-hours endangers student training. As a con- 
sequence students get little of the individual atten- 
tion which is so important for effectiveness and ra- 
tional analysis of their laboratory work and for 
their experiments and readings. Professors are un- 
able to organize laboratory experiments in sufficient 
number and quality, due to the lack of auxiliary 
personnel and tutors and the scarce means at their 
disposal. 

The dominant attitude in good universities of 
incorporating students into the task of introducing 
new ideas concerning construction of equipment is 
very rare. It happens only in a few laboratories 
where professors have good adjacent workshops. So 
the fruitful process by which science and technology 
go hand in hand toward progress does not often take 
place. 

University libraries are frequently old-fashioned; 
they are used more to store books than to lend them 
and stimulate reading. They generally have little 
space, few modern periodicals, and scarce micro- 
film service. 

Science and engineering students generally read 
notes which are taken in class, badly compiled, and 
reproduced on a mimeograph and which provide 
them with no incentive. Scientific and engineering 
books produced abroad are outrageously expensive, 
and not many students read foreign languages flu- 
ently. A great number of students complete their 
studies without having read one of the great think- 
ers or creators of science or technology, not even in 
specially prepared selections. 

It often happens that the separation between 
actual science and that which is offered in notes 
or in old textbooks is so profound that those who 
have an opportunity of visiting better developed 
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scientific or university centers think that they have 
penetrated a totally new conceptual world which 
puzzles them. 

Today we say that in a country there is science, 
not when there is a man of great creativity and 
originality in a branch of science, but when there 
is a group of men with capacity and knowledge 
ready to sustain all the scientific and technological 
developments of science at its highest level. 

Latin Americans have taken over industry, agri- 
culture, and techniques which were already devel- 
oped; they accepted American or European realities. 
But on trying to adopt the science of these countries, 
they have found out that it was not composed of 
machines, but of men capable not only of managing 
these apparatuses but also of understanding the laws 
and principles that made possible the construction 
of those machines. 

Facing the necessity of teaching sciences to their 
own professionals, Latin Americans solved the prob- 
lem by bringing eminent scientists to their countries. 
But on choosing this solution they stumbled over 
the unquestionable reality that in science in order 
to keep up, it is necessary to work, and for working, 
man needs an adequate milieu. 

This is an element which counterweighs scien- 
tific education in Latin America. The countries now 
have a clear conviction that they need scientists, 
but they have not yet solved the problem of giving 
them work and proper surroundings so that they 
may convey and evolve the knowledge that serves 
as the groundwork for the development of our 
world. 

Nevertheless in recent years in some Latin Ameri- 
can countries, scientists have gained a higher re- 
spect, protection, and adequate means to work— 
full-time jobs, better salaries, facilities for team- 
work and for communications with the rest of the 
cultural world, instruments, and_ bibliographic 
media. 

The process of a balanced integration of science, 
technology, and production is the great problem of 
the present in Latin America. The correlation of 
these three fields and their mutual interrelation in 
universities depends upon the authentic develop- 
ment of science, technology, and production. The 
solution of this problem requires four things: 

e A change of general attitude in those respon- 
sible for all circles of orientation and government 
in Latin America; 

e More decided and active economic help for 
higher education (universities, academies, scien- 
tific societies) ; 

e Easier and faster communication among the 
Latin American countries and with the cultural 
world; and 

e Dedicated attention to the serious problems of 
secondary education in all the continent. 
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THE PARTICIPATION OF AFRICAN WOMEN 
IN PUBLIC LIFE 


by PUMLA E. KISOSONKOLE 


A Seminar on the Participation of Women in Public 
Life, attended by representatives from many African 
nations, was held in December 1960 at Addis 
Ababa. The Seminar was sponsored by the United 
Nations in cooperation with the Government of 
Ethiopia. The following paper was prepared for 
this meeting by Mrs. Kisosonkole as representative 


of Uganda and WCOTP. 


E. CAN BE SAFELY SAID that woman’s participation 
in public life has come about as a result of educa- 
tion. The churches must be given their proper due 
in that they started, soon after their arrival in the 
country, to establish schools. 


Since it was easier and more urgent at the time 
to provide education for men rather than women, 
women entered public life later. There are at 
present many schools, training colleges and a Uni- 
versity College from which girls graduate, and 
thereupon participate in the ordinary way that all 
educated women do the world over. This, how- 
ever, is fairly new. The two young women now in 
the Legislative Council are the first products of the 
University College. 


Leaders, however, have been produced by the 
missions. Many of the older women have no knowl- 
edge of a language other than their own, but are 
nevertheless leaders who have taken part in leading 
in church organizations; school boards and various 
other committees. With the expansion of commu- 
nity work in departments like that of community 
development, YWCA and church organizations, 
women’s leadership is coming more and more to 
the forefront. Women who had been trained first 
as teachers or nurses or midwives are now leading 
various women’s groups in the communities in 
which they find themselves married, for they are 
mostly married women. They are also wives of 
present-day chiefs who are expected to be leaders 
of their people if their communities are to be pro- 
gressive. The present woman Mayor of Kampala 
belongs to this group. These are the women on 
whose shoulders responsibility: from former Euro- 
pean leaders is being gradually shed, especially in 
church organizations. They are the Catholic sisters 
who are taking over the running of some of the 
mission stations with their program of religion and 
education; they are taking over leadership of 
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Mother’s Unions, and they are wives of bishops 
and clergy. 


The younger and more educated women are play- 
ing their part as educated wives to their husbands 
and mothers to their children, serving on various 
committees and boards, as leaders in the YWCA 
movement, Indian and Muslim Women’s Associa- 
tions, as active members and leaders in national 
organizations like the Uganda Council of Women 
which, by state, comprises women of all three races. 
The wives of Ministers, African and Asian, and 
parliamentary secretaries, fall in this category. 


Effect of education 


While education has enabled the woman to take 
part in public life, it has also added very much to 
her burden as an individual, a wife and mother, 
and a citizen. If she is an unmarried woman, she 
is expected to take part in all schemes of better- 
ment where leadership is required by her small 
community; at the same time she must carry out 
her own individual duties as a woman and she is 
aware that whatever she does she is expected to be 
of a higher standard than that of her less-educated 
fellows. If she is married, she is expected to be a 
better wife and mother, with a better-run home and 
higher standard of health, etc., than others. She is 
also expected to play her part as a good citizen. 
As a result, many of the younger educated women 
prefer to fulfil their duties at home, and therefore 
citizenship duties tend to fall on the shoulders of a 
few who are willing to give up some of their spare 
time. In many cases the “spare time” is taken out 
of an already full program lest the women’s voice 
be left out altogether. 

In many countries, of course, much of the volun- 
tary work is done by unmarried mature women 
whose families no longer depend very much on 
them, but in my country the more educated women 
belong to the group of young mothers. This means 
therefore that they must sacrifice some very pre- 
cious time in order to participate in public life. 

This difficulty is to some extent met by a strong 
program of adult education on the level of com- 
munity development. This provides adult women, 
some of whom do not possess much school educa- 
tion, with opportunities of developing leadership 
and therefore taking part in public life. It also en- 
ables women as members of women’s organizations 
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to help form an enlightened public, thus helping to 
raise the status of women in that direction. 

It must be mentioned that traditional prejudice 
still holds back the education of many girls. Early 
marriages, mostly due to the custom whereby a 
man collects the dowry given for his sister in order 
to give it for his own bride, are still rife in some 
parts of the country. 

The majority of Uganda’s population lives in 
rural areas; the economy of the country depends 
very much on agriculture. As may be expected, the 
women in the rural areas must work very hard to 
produce both food and cash crops. Sometimes girls 
will either not go to school, or their schooling will 
be interrupted in order that they may help with 
the agricultural activities. Where there is a choice 
between educating a boy or a girl, the choice still 
goes to the boy, thus considerably reducing the 
chances of girls becoming educated. 

By and large, women are not economically inde- 
pendent, except the educated ones who hold jobs. 
Money from cash crops usually goes to the man’s 
pocket, including money that the woman often has 
earned by herself through cultivating a plot. In 
many cases, therefore, women find it difficult to 
know the value of money, and are kept dependent 
on the men. In a few cases, of course, women can 
be landowners, and sometimes quite big landowners 
holding property in their own right. Women are 
still considered as an economic asset, providing 
cheap labor for a man. This leads to women being 
considered less as individuals than means of pro- 
ducing wealth. 


Status of Asian women in Africa 


The social status of women in a country like mine 
varies among the different peoples. There is a 
divergence among the African women of different 
tribes; the status of Asian women is different from 
that of Africans, and in turn it also differs accord- 
ing to the various Asian communities. 

Asian women living in rural areas or in small 
villages and towns are much in the background, 
hardly taking part in anything around them, apart 
from their immediate duties in.the home. Occa- 
sionally, men with social standing will bring their 
women to social occasions, but after the women 
have smiled their greeting, they prefer to retire 
somewhere where they will be in the company of 
other women rather than take part in mixed conver- 
sation. For one thing, the problem of language 
plays an important part. This of course is not true 
of educated, and therefore emancipated, Asian 
women, but I would not be giving a true picture 
of the social status of Asian women if I based 
my observations on the very few women in this 
category. 

The educated Asian woman who has to live with 
her husband’s family also finds this has a restrict- 
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ing effect on her. Society demands that the sons, 
no matter what their age, should remain under the 
domination of the father, and their wives under 
that of their mothers-in-law. While there may be 
good points in favor of the security provided by 
such a closely knit family, yet the younger educated 
woman cannot be blamed if she feels that she en- 
joys no independence under such a system and 
tends to look for a way of easing her position. 


Obstacles to progress 


It would again be unfair to make the educated 


and more emancipated African woman a criterion | 


by which to judgethe masses. Historically, women 
have always been dominated by men, the father 
deciding whom the girl shall marry, and later the 
husband making all decisions for the wife. The boy 
grows up with the selfish feeling that only he 
counts, and later as a man believes that only his 
opinion and not that of his wife counts. This atti- 
tude results in fewer girls getting a suitable educa- 
tion than boys, and in women having less repre- 
sentation than men in the councils and legislature. 
My country is not yet self-governing but, judging 
from the results in the already self-governing 
African countries, only a miracle will bring about 
any change in the pattern. 

One of the customs women find irksome and in 
some cases quite intolerable as more of them be- 
come educated, is that of cattle being given in ex- 
change for a girl, and commonly known as bride- 
wealth, bride-price, or dowry. While this custom is 
alleged to provide a certain amount of security for 
the woman in the present society, it is beset with 
many heart-breaking problems particularly for the 
sensitive educated women. For example: 

(1) A girl cannot expect to have a right to edu- 
cation in the same way as a boy. She may either 
not be sent to school at all, because educating her 
is regarded as waste of good money, or she may 
be withdrawn fairly early from school in order to 
prepare her for marriage, or in order to “earn” the 
cattle to be used by her brother to get a wife. 

(2) The requirements in cattle or in kind are 
so high that a girl cannot expect to marry a man 
of her choice, but must submit to her father’s wishes 
to marry her off to a rich old man—sometimes— 
who already has many other wives. 

(3) If the marriage breaks up, the husband has 
a right to claim back all the cattle he gave for her, 
regardless of the fact that she has made a contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of the husband by providing 
freé labor in his home and on his plot, and has 
also borne him children who belong to him and 
his clan. 

(4) A girl cannot get away from a feeling that 
she is being put on barter. 
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Marriages can be contracted in one of three 
ways: by civil rites, by Christian rites, or by cus- 
tomary rites. 

In point of fact, many “church” marriages in- 
clude all three forms. The customary rites are ful- 
filled by the giving of bride-wealth, followed by a 
church service on Christian lines, and the civil side 
by the signing of the marriage register. Confusion 
sometimes arises when the marriage has been un- 
successful. The woman goes back to her parents 
and the man claims back the cattle that had been 
given for her. Both parties regard their marriage 
as dissolved, and both contract other marriages by 
customary rites. They are not aware that by doing 
so they are committing bigamy, since, in the eyes 
of the law, they are still married to one another. 


Widows have no legal right to their husband’s 
property, especially where a man dies intestate. 
This is a sore point with all women, educated and 
uneducated. A man can leave his property to whom- 
ever he wishes and the widow and her children can 
have no redress. 


In some parts of the country women have a right 
to own property in their own right, but many 
women do not have such a right. There is also a 
limiting factor to women in the first category. A 
girl can inherit a piece of land from her father, but 
when she dies the clan may not allow it to pass on 
to her own children, because they belong to their 
father’s clan; it must therefore be passed to her 
sisters or her brother’s children. I understand that 
this is not supported by any statutory law, but the 
clan is sometimes too strong for individuals. 

A married woman cannot go to work unless she 
has written permission from her husband to do so. 
This brings hardship, especially where a marriage 
has failed and the woman desires to take up em- 
ployment in order to help look after herself and 
her children. The husband, who)in any case has 
deserted her, may refuse to give her permission to 
work in order to spite her and to cause her more 
suffering. 


Recommendations 


Women might usefully take an increased interest 
in programs for: 

(a) International Understanding: 

Women should join accredited organizations 
which will enable them to be affiliated to inter- 
national organizations. The national organizations 
should work out programs which will make women 
an active part of international organizations. Gov- 
ernments can help to foster this by making it pos- 
sible financially for representatives of women’s 
organizations or individuals to attend international 
conferences and seminars in order to get a clearer 
picture of the relationship between their countries 
and the rest of the world. Definite programs should 
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be prepared at the national level to spread the edu- 
cation of women in international understanding and 
this can only be done if some of the leaders them- 
selves get a clearer vision of the necessity for 
international understanding. 

(b) Forming a Climate of Public Opinion Favor- 
able to New Projects: 

On the national platform this has already been 
started in my country through such vigorous wom- 
en’s organizations as the Community Development 
women’s group, the YWCA, Church groups, and the 
Uganda Council of Women. The Council organized 
this year the first conference called upon a national 
basis to discuss the status of African women in 
relationship to marriage laws. The success of this 
conference lay in the fact that it got many people 
talking about the problems facing women. The 
press also made its contribution. There is no doubt 
that this has formed a climate of public opinion 
which may help to improve the status of women. 
Many of the resolutions passed at the conference 
stressed the importance of educating women as well 
as men and children about conditions affecting 
women: e.g., the question of bride-wealth, the neces- 
sity to make wills, the need to allow women to 
play their full part in the affairs of their home and 
those of their country, the need for cooperation 
between husband and wife, etc.; and also called 
upon the Government to have laws relating to mar- 
riage published in a simple booklet form which can 
be easily available to everyone. 

Needless to say, the conference was made pos- 
sible because women are participating in the various 
women’s organizations. These should be pushed as 
much as possible, but all of these are voluntary 
organizations, with little or no money. It would be 
very useful if at least the Council of Women. which 
is meant to be a coordinating body as well as an 
official forum for all women, could have an officer, 
paid by the Government, to stimulate the national 
as well as the international prospects towards im- 
proving the status of women. 

Another project undertaken by the Council of 
Women is that of finding out true facts about the 
status of Asian women. At first there was a great 
deal of controversy in the press as to whether there 
was a need for improving the status of Asian 
women, and some correspondents felt that it was 
all right as it was, or that the Council of Women 
was not a competent body to do it. Holding firmly 
to its principle of the Council acting as a forum 
for all women of Uganda, regardless of color or 
creed, the Council decided to back its subcommittee 
in the task of finding out the true facts about the 
Asian women. The earlier controversy had the 
effect of getting people talking; many persons who 
had never given it a thought had it brought forcibly 
to their minds, and to their lips! 
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These are encouraging signs, but much still re- 
mains to be done. 


‘Our country already has a vigorous program of 
training in community development, home and 
family welfare. The Ministry of Health has formed 
a committee under the chairmanship of a professor 
of pediatrics to deal with training and research in 
maternal and child health. This opens up possi- 
bilities of working with WHO. It is too early to 
tell how much this committee is going to achieve, 
but its composition is such that it includes an ex- 
pert in preventive medicine, a medical officer in 
charge of child welfare clinics, a tutor for health 
visitors, a professor of gynaecology, a senior mem- 
ber of the staff of the Director of Medicine and two 
officers engaged, one in field work and the other 
in charge of training programs, in the Community 
Development Department. Much of the work done 
so far has been in the nature of an appraisal of 
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the problems concerned with this particular ven- 
ture. Joint staff seminars of the above departments 
are held from time to time, and there is a move to 
hold one on an East African basis in the not too 
distant future. 


In Community Development a broad training pro- 
gram of leaders at different levels is being con- 
ducted. The staff is under constant training at the 
Community Development Training Center. Many — 
courses dealing with the whole of Uganda are car- 
ried out here; staff from other departments come 
in for training, and similar courses are arranged 
for wives who come-with their husbands. Citizen- 
ship courses have been arranged for various groups 
of people such as the police, and law courses given 
to chiefs and other staff of African local govern- 
ments, traders cooperative groups, wives of students 
studying overseas, women proceeding to the United 
Kingdom and church leaders. 


HELPING THE STUTTERER 


by REX V. NAYLOR 


Adapted from the November 1960 issue of the 
NEA Journal, official publication of the National 


Education Association of the U.S.A. Dr. Naylor — 


is a speech pathologist at Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D.C. 


A ccorvine TO a recent estimate, one in approxi- 
mately every one hundred school-age children in 
the United States is a stutterer. What can the class- 
room teacher do to help this child? 


To feel unable to talk in a reasonably straight- 
forward fashion can be frustrating, embarrassing, 
even agonizing to a sensitive child. An understand- 
ing teacher can help the stutterer overcome, or 
avoid development of, damaging feelings about 
himself, 

Stuttering is a process of “going ahead while 
holding back.” The stutterer sometimes does badly 
in stumbling over a word. When he feels even a 
threat of tripping, he slams on the brakes, and in 
struggling to avoid hesitations or repetitions, he 
multiplies them ten times over. 

Stuttering is not accidental; it is strongly moti- 
vated behavior. Treatment is essentially a matter 
of helping:the stutterer convince himself that it is 
safe to “talk with the brakes off” and helping him 
do that. There are two goals: to reduce the fear of 
breaks in fluency and to reduce the muscular 
struggle. 

The stutterer does not need to be taught how to 
talk fluently. Almost all stutterers are occasionally 
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quite fluent; many of them are fluent most of the 
time. What the stutterer sometimes does badly is 
the normal repeating, hesitating, and restarting 
which the average person does easily and uncon- 
sciously. The stutterer needs to find out, through 
his own experience and the reactions of those 
around him, that it is perfectly permissible to stum- 
ble over a word. 

A primary need of the child who stutters is to be 
convinced by many satisfying experiences that he 
is not merely a person who stutters. He needs to 
feel sure that stuttering does not eclipse the quali- 
ties that make him a unique and enjoyable person. 
And he needs help in realizing that stuttering itself 
is not so terrible as he probably thinks it is. 

The teacher should not encourage the stutterer 
to hide his problem. To excuse the child from 
speaking may make him feel different and inferior. 
If the teacher can take a matter-of-fact attitude 
toward stuttering, the stutterer may be helped in 
time to do the same. While the stutterer should 
perhaps never be forced to recite, he should be 
strongly encouraged to speak. This is not merely 
to give him practice in talking. It is also to help 
him learn through repeated experience that most 
people will be interested in what he has to say, no 
matter how much he stutters. 

What should the teacher do about the stutterer 
who is obviously in agony during oral recitation? 
Excuse him temporarily from talking? Allow him 
to do extra written work in place of some of his 
oral work? 
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Perhaps, but the teacher who does this should 
be aware of what such action implies. By protect- 
ing the child from equal competition, the teacher 
clearly implies to him and to his classmates that 
he needs such protection—an idea that can hardly 
bolster his self-confidence. If such special treat- 
ment seems necessary, the teacher might tell his 
class that this privilege is temporary, that the 
stutterer is working with the speech clinician, and 
that everyone needs special help at times. 


If the stutterer has severe difficulty in answering 
roll call, for instance, the teacher might begin by 
letting each pupil answer either orally or by raising 
a hand. But it would be poor policy to set the 
stutterer apart by allowing only him to answer by 
raising his hand. Soon the teacher may offer him 
a challenge by suggesting that he attempt some oral 
response: “Here,” “Present,” or “Yes.” When he 
tries, the teacher should wait patiently and not help 
him. 

At the high-school or college level, or even 
earlier if the stutterer is equal to it, he may be 
allowed to give both oral and written reports about 
his stuttering, provided he is already well aware of 
and concerned about the problem. Encouraging 
questions from the class may help both the stutterer 
and his classmates to gain a more mature per- 
spective. 

The teacher may rely on his own wisdom and 
accumulated experience, together with the best in- 
formation available, in deciding what each child is 
ready for in the way of toughening. Without being 
overly protective, or overly demanding, he will try 
to give the stuttering child, or any child, a chance 
to experience some degree of success in talking, 
and some degree of challenge to do better. 

What the teacher must understand is that, for the 
stutterer, better means a gradually increasing abil- 
ity and courage to confront his fears of broken 
fluency directly and without apology. If a stutterer 
is ever going to conquer his fear of stuttering, he 
must do it while stuttering. 

Of course, a teacher should never do anything 
to call a child’s attention to breaks in the fluency 
of his speech of which he is not aware or about 
which he is obviously not concerned. All too often, 
pointing out trivial errors is the first step in creat- 
ing perfectionistic attitudes toward speaking and 
overconcern about minor slips. From such undue 
concern, stuttering is likely to grow. Before a diag- 
nosis of stuttering is made, a spree pathologist’s 
advice should be sought. 

When the child who is obviously distressed about 
his speech is to be referred to a speech clinician, 
he should be told casually. The teacher should re- 
member that conveying a feeling of acceptance is 
one of the most important things he can do to help. 
The stutterer needs to feel secure enough to stutter 
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and still maintain the feeling that he is liked and 
accepted. 

A calm discussion of some of his stuttering when 
it occurs will perhaps help the stutterer to break 
the habit of holding the problem close to him like 
a guilty secret. In five years of daily contact with 
stutterers at Walter Reed General Hospital, I have 
not infrequently encountered adults who have never 
talked about their stuttering to their parents, to 
their brothers and sisters, to their friends—not 
even to their wives! Yet when encouraged in the 
speech clinic, they talk about it at great length. 

The teacher can also help the stutterer deal with 
negative reactions to his stuttering. By treating it 
casually himself, the stutterer gives his listeners a 
strong lead as to how they, too, should react. The 
child who can smile easily and tolerantly at his own 
weaknesses is well armed to cope with the curious 
and often unfeeling attitudes he may encounter. 
Stuttering is not only a speech problem; it is a 
problem in social interaction. 

The speech clinician may ask the stutterer to 
practice his stuttering purposely. The teacher 
should be prepared for this and should not by any 
word or attitude discourage the child from stutter- 
ing. 

This phase of treatment is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult for a layman to understand. Many errors in 
treatment come about through encouraging the 
stutterer to eliminate his stuttering immediately and 
completely. Instead, he should be encouraged to 
change gradually his muscular and emotional be- 
havior. 

The struggle for self-control may increase muscu- 
lar tensions at first. But the stutterer is learning 
that stuttering is not something that he is; it is 
merely something that he does. 

Never praise a stutterer for talking fluently. If 
you do, you are only telling him that you prefer 
him to keep his stuttering under cover. Never 
praise him for how few times he stutters during a 
day. Instead, praise him for stuttering easily and 
casually, and pay no attention to how frequently 
he does it. 

A contagious chuckle can work wonders. If the 
stutterer can be led to see how at times he talks 
with perfect ease, but at other times he acts like an 
elephant wrestling a gnat, he may be more inclined 
to laugh than to shed tears of frustration—espe- 
cially when he discovers that he definitely does not 
have to talk that way. 

The stutterer’s parents should be encouraged to 
create a consistent atmosphere of acceptance which 
the child must later be strong enough to establish 
and maintain on his own. Successful treatment re- 
quires not only a step toward free speech; it re- 
quires a step toward maturity. 
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INCREASING INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


by CARL-HENRIK WITTROCK 


Translated by the author from the Swedish and 
adapted from the October 15, 1960 issue of Tidning 
for Sveriges Laroverk, official journal of the Swed- 
ish Association of Secondary School Teachers. Mr. 
Wittrock is a member of the Swedish National 
Commission for Unesco. 


a sole 

NTERNATIONAL COOPERATION’ is a well-worn but 
durable phrase which conveys a variety of mean- 
ings to different people. Some may think first of 
courageous political intervention in tense situations; 
others will remember the increasing exchange of 
technical, scientific and professional experience and 
concepts, in a constantly shrinking world. The re- 
spect for international collaboration felt by a third 
group may be blended with unpleasant memories 
of endless debates, watered-down resolutions, and 
speeches filled with abstractions and noncommittal 
declarations. But most people, and certainly most 
of those in our profession have been forced by the 
unforgettable experiences of two world wars and a 
wasted period between to conclude that broad and 
patient cooperation between countries, particularly 
within the framework of the big international or- 
ganizations, is an inevitable condition for preserv- 
ing world peace and raising standards of living. 

An increased international understanding within 
a country is not a gift that is bestowed automati- 
cally. As a rule it requires wholehearted effort on 
the part of schools and teachers, an effort of the 
kind analyzed thoroughly and skilfully in a report 
presented by the special Teachers’ Committee of 
the Swedish National Commission for Unesco on 
June 30 this year. 

The dread perspectives that events of our time 
and the speed of technical progress are forcing— 
often by rather rough methods—upon us teachers 
cannot leave anyone unconcerned, but interest in, 
and familiarity with, “international thinking” natu- 
rally varies from teacher to teacher. Such a way 
of thinking demands a considerable effort on the 
part of the teacher if his good intentions are to 
bear fruit in his daily work. According to the re- 
port the pedagogic situation in our country is char- 
acterized by uncertainty among teachers as to the 
possibility of fitting this subject into the present 
curricula, and the choice of suitable methods. 
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The .Teachers’ Associations have stressed the de- 
sirability of the National Commission extending its 
suggestions and directives to cover the Sixth Forms 
(“gymnasium”) and the lower and middle classes 
of the comprehensive schools. In its budgetary re- 
quests to Parliament the Commission has asked for 
a small increase in its grant for analyses and inves- 
tigations for the fiscal year 1961/62; it is vital that 
Parliament approves this request. 


The great difficulty in this sort of teaching in 
schools is, according to the report, the lack of 
suitable aids and material. The National Commis- 
sion for Unesco and the Swedish UN Association 
do their utmost to provide such material as their 
resources permit, but in the long run it must surely 
be the Board of Education that takes the main 
responsibility for developments in this field. 


An essential and helpful factor is the keen inter- 
est of pupils in international questions. Without a 
doubt this interest will become even more pro- 
nounced in the “TV Age” that is now commencing 
in Swedish homes. 


One of the characteristic aspects of our age is 
the liberation of the colored peoples. For the West- 
ern nations this means an historic chance to win 
back, by different sorts of help, some of the good- 
will that the white race has forfeited in the colonies 
in past generations. In this the dictates of humanity 
coincide with those of political good sense. 


It is the great and enviable task of the teacher 
to educate children and young people to tolerance, 
appreciation and understanding toward other peo- 
ples, races and cultures. In the world of tomorrow 
the ramifications of international collaboration will 
be even richer. Many of our pupils will themselves 
come to contribute to international collaboration 
in different fields, a number of them in foreign 
countries and continents. 


The teaching profession is represented in the 
Swedish National Commission for Unesco, and 
there is a teacher on the executive committee. At 
the general conference in Paris in 1958 an active 
teacher was a member of the delegation. Swedish 
teachers believe this to be a reasonable and proper 
practice, which should be retained. 
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TOWARDS BETTER SCIENCE TEACHING 


by D. H. CRAWFORD 


This is the second of a two-part article that ap- 
peared in the February and June 1960 issues of the 
ATA Magazine, published by The Alberta (Can- 
ada) Teachers Association. In part one, Mr. Craw- 
ford suggested that students must have truly inves- 
tigative experiences if they are to learn to understand 
the nature of science. He now proceeds to make 
practical suggestions to accomplish this goal. 


Fist, LET US USE more simple apparatus in our 
teaching. In this way, attention is focused on the 
real problem, and, especially if the apparatus is 
put together or constructed by students, much 
greater satisfaction is derived. Of course, we still 
need commercially produced apparatus but often 
inexpensive home-made equipment will do just as 
well. The history of science is full of examples of 
scientists who have made great discoveries with 
simple apparatus. For example, many of the funda- 
mental discoveries about nuclear particles made at 
the Cavendish Laboratories in Cambridge, England, 
in the 1920’s were made using “bread board mock- 
ups.” 

Here are two examples of the use of simple 
apparatus. The first is to put an egg in water, then 
pour ordinary salt in until the egg rises. The sec- 
ond is to use an ordinary candle to investigate how 
it burns. Faraday used this in the famous Royal 
Society Christmas lectures, and it is a first-rate 
example of how different principles of physics are 
to be found in such a simple everyday phenomenon. 
There are many other~possibilities which involve 
little out-of-the-way equipment but which are ideal 
to provoke thought on the part of the student. 

The second suggestion regarding the rethinking 
of our teaching is concerned with what the author 
calls “structure.” Is it not true that we spend 90 
per cent of our teaching time simply moving from 
one idea or concept to the next? Is it not true that 
we are often so preoccupied with the actual experi- 
mental techniques involved or the particular facts 
or formulae which we want the students to know, 
that we fail to get across some of the really basic 
threads and relationships which run through our 
whole high school science program? If you asked 
a newly graduated high school student what he 
learned in the Grade XII Chemistry [ages 17-18], 
what would he say? What would you say were the 
main concepts, scientific ideas and relationships 
which he ought to have learned? Which is more 
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important, that he learn a great number of individ- 
ual properties of gases, like density, support of 
combustion, etc., or that he sees how the possession 
of such properties determines the importance and 
the various uses to which different gases are put? 


Now this is not to suggest that cataloguing prop- 
erties is not important but rather that the emphasis 
should be on thinking, on understanding why he 
studies these things, rather than the mere memoriz- 
ing or regurgitation of facts. 

We should reserve, say, one week at the end of 
each session, during which we discuss with the 
students the significance of the year’s work, so that 
they may see how each experiment and topic fit 
into a larger pattern. And of course, this type of 
review should be carried on at the end of each 
topic, and each lession as well. It need not be an 
extra burden, but it does require thought, organiza- 
tion, preparation and good teaching to be effective. 

Consideration of the structure of our teaching in 
turn requires us to think about the relative impor- 
tance of different experiments. We will all agree, 
surely, that we can never have all the apparatus, 
materials, and chemicals we should like to have. 
Economy and other competing requirements forbid 
this. It is not necessary for us as science teachers 
to decide just which experimental investigations we 
believe merit the greatest priority, so that we may 
use the available finances to the best effect? For 
example, which five experiments are most impor- 
tant for a student to do under conditions of in- 
quiry, to help him see the basic ideas of physics, or 
which dissections, limited to five or six, will yield 
a basic over-all picture of structure in different 
species of creatures? Science teachers have failed 
to ask themselves some of these basic questions, 
and as a result, our teaching has lacked structure. 
So let’s put more thought into this aspect of our 
teaching, and on the basis of our thinking decide 
which experiments and concepts in our curricula 
are so important that we simply must have supplies 
and apparatus to enable our students to understand 
the principles and relationships involved. Here are 
three examples which the author suggests are basic: 
the investigation of the relationship between pres- 
sure and volume of a gas; the study of oxygen and 
hydrogen; and an understanding of photosynthesis. 

You may have noticed in what has been said so 
far that thinking rather than memorization has 
been stressed. Knowledge of the facts and prin- 
ciples of science is, of course, essential but these 
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facts and principles should be arrived at by the 
efforts of the student himself, and not just told him. 

This brings us to the function of science teach- 
ing. By its very nature, which is a search for the 
_explanation of physical, chemical and_ biological 
phenomena, science is an exploration, and so our 
teaching should follow this pattern as closely as 
possible. We realize that time and other pressures 
force us to short-circuit this process of discovery 
on numerous occasions, yet we must never cease to 
examine the curriculum and our ways of teaching 
to see that we are not taking the easy way out. 

It has been said that the price of freedom is 
eternal vigilance. This might be rephrased: the 
price of good science teaching is eternal scrutiny of 
its content and method. Do we want quality or 
quantity? Most science teachers want both, but 
quality is the more important for it is literally 
impossible to include more than a sampling of 
scientific endeavor in the science curriculum. By 
overcrowding the curriculum we run the danger of 
sacrificing quality. Let us resist the temptation, 
and at least let us set up those investigations which 
we regard as true inquiries, and not as mere cook- 
book verifications with any joy of original dis- 
covery denied to the student. Is it good enough 
for a teacher to say: “Today we are going to prove 
Boyle’s Law, namely, that the product of the pres- 
sure and volume of a gas is a constant at a given 
temperature. Here is the apparatus. Here is what 
we do. Make up the following table, and come and 
see me when you have it completed”? It is pos- 
sibly reasonable for the first two or three years in 
one’s teaching career, but not after that. 

In a basic investigation like this, the student can 
and should be led by questioning to see the prob- 
lem involved, and even to guess the necessary rela- 
tionship intelligently, as well as being introduced 
to many aspects of scientific methods such as errors, 
assumptions, and the difficulties and problems asso- 
ciated with good experimental techniques. In this 
experiment and elsewhere, many advantages can 
accrue from using the history of science. In this 
way, the student (and teacher!) can gain many 
new insights. We see the essential problem as it 
appeared to the original discoverer; the issue is not 
befogged by refinements in complicated apparatus 
or theory. We see the humanity of science, we see 
how science develops and how it affects society. 

There may still be a lingering doubt in your mind 
as to whether the adolescent of today is too blasé 
or precocious to be interested in solving problems. 
Can we, in fact, break through his sense of know- 
ing all the answers, so that he regains the basic 
instinct of curiosity which is one of our most pre- 
cious possessions? It is probably true that most 
students who are beginning high school science are 
noncritical. They have been accustomed to teacher- 
centered situations and have not been much in- 
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volved in extensive thought-provoking activities. 
Here is an excellent way of introducing them to 
critical thinking. 

Very early in the first term of Grade X, [ages 15- 
16] the teacher prepares several set-ups on the dem- 
onstration table, and these await the class as the 
students enter. Two of these set-ups might be the 
following—two identical blocks of wood, labelled A 
and B with the accompanying question: “Which is 
heavier, A or B?- Or do they weigh the same?” And 
two beakers of colorless liquid, with the question: 
“What color will result when the two liquids are 
mixed?” 

The pupils are asked-to observe the set-ups closely 
and-to answer the questions in their notebooks. 
The teacher then records the results, the most fre- 
quent answers being: the two blocks weigh the 
same; and the mixed liquids will continue to be 
colorless. 

The answers are now discussed, and someone 
suggests that the liquids be mixed. A pupil does so, 
and the appearance of a purple color creates quite 
a stir. The curiosity of the class is aroused, and 
they ask why. The teacher explains that one beaker 
contained slightly acidified water with some phenol- 
phthalein and the other, diluted sodium hydroxide 
solution. Further questioning by the teacher as to 
why most students made a wrong prediction brings 
out that the class could not really answer the ques- 
tion until it knew what was in the two beakers and 
what occurs when the liquids are mixed. In other 
words, there was insufficient evidence for the an- 
swer given by most students. 

The first question can then be treated similarly. 
It is quickly suggested that the blocks be weighed. 
This reveals that one block is much heavier than 
the other, due to being filled with lead. Again, the 
students agree that they have jumped to a conclu- 
sion based on insufficient data. 

Many other similar set-ups can be devised to suit 
individual needs, but the essential point is that in 
discussion afterwards the teacher asks the class how 
it would answer these questions now. In each case, 
the answer will be: “I don’t know.” This is a novel 
situation for many students who have too long 
been conditioned to thinking that some penalty may 
result if they don’t know the answer or make some 
response—no matter what. The teacher is now 
ready to ask what the purpose of this exercise has 
been, and the students will be able to say that they 
have learned to suspend judgment until they know 
all the facts and that the scientific attitude requires 
critical-mindedness and patience in each experi- 
ment. The teacher can now invite the students to 
join him in many other problem-solving situations 
throughout the course, knowing that the class is 
more ready to appreciate the nature of science and 
to participate enthusiastically in lessons and experi- 
ments of a truly investigative type. 
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A CRITIQUE OF LATIN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


by EZEQUIEL MARTINEZ ESTRADA 


Mr. Estrada is one of the most celebrated of Argen- 
tinian authors. Adapted from the April 1960 issue of 
WAY Forum, published by the World Assembly of 
Youth. 


Tix EDUCATIONAL PLANNER in Latin America can- 
not be guided by European and North American 
models although he may draw inspiration from them. 
It is precisely this which forms the basic defect of 
education in the underdeveloped countries in which 
efforts have been made to remedy certain serious 
deficiencies by adopting the easy way of importing 
improvements from other areas. We live in a terri- 
tory with its own geographical and historical char- 
acteristics with respect to the psychology of the 
inhabitants, the cultural atmosphere, the natural 
environment and the opportunities which the in- 
habitants must make use of and transform. To 
mould our students on a type of human being living 
in another latitude, with another historical back- 
ground, or to plan towards a type of social or cul- 
tural life fitting in with the framework of Western 
capitalist society, when we ourselves are on the 
fringe thereof, is to put ourselves in the immediate 
service of interests that are not ours, to accept the 
status of an ethnic colony and, at the same time, of 
an unchangeable economy. Our universities are 
mere copies of European universities. Educators and 
teachers have given pride of place to the study of 
the more advanced foreign program and methods 
and only given secondary consideration to the pos- 
sibilities of adapting them. None of them took into 
consideration any system of education primarily 
concerned with the social, political, ethnical and 
economic conditions of Latin America and its 
people. 

Only very recently, Marti, Baranda, Barreda, Ta- 
mayo, Aragon and Taborda have vigorously attacked 
the inappropriateness of European scientific instruc- 
tion and educational theory in our environment and 
at the same time the Governmental function of the 
universities as an accessory of material progress. 
Juan Maria Gutierrez, Rector of the University of 
Buenos Aires, submitted an organizational project 
in 1872 in which he discussed the necessity of free- 
ing the universities from the harmful external influ- 
ences on education existing when they were under 
the inhibitory trusteeship of the State. In the mem- 
orandum he submitted he said: “The university 
should produce specialists, not mere graduates.” In 
addition, Marti and Sarmiento showed the greatest 
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discernment, taking into consideration solely the 
education of the child in his environment (Marti) 
and that of the child as future citizen (Sarmiento). 
Is it that the student cannot be educated bearing in 
mind the reality in which he lives? It may possibly 
be that the failure to give him an education rooted 
in his country’s tradition is the worst of all evils. 

Space prevents my going further into this painful 
and disagreeable subject and I should only touch 
on the question how far this inefficient and barren 
form of education fits in with an educational as 
much as political plan. The truth is that we are faced 
with a situation in which a plan for education must 
begin by undoing education. It has been said by 
official historians of our culture that the Latin 
American universities are conserving the imprint 
of the universities of Salamanca and Alcala. Other 
writers have said that the program and methods 
derive from the Napoleonic plan—the first truly 
rational one—which put universities and secondary 
and normal schools under the control of the Min- 
istry of Education. Other writers say that lay schools 
have delivered the guidance of the spirit into the 
hands of captains of industry, snatched it from those 
of the priests and, finally, that military education 
has influenced civilian education. To sum up, educa- 
tion, through the vicissitudes of history and colonial- 
ism, has assumed in our countries the character of 
a coarse discipline to serve private interests and is 
based on caste or class. 

All these charges contain a good deal of truth. 
Those countries which were severely affected be- 
cause of the failure of their governments and their 
leaders to understand the needs of the indigenous 
people (Peru, Bolivia, Mexico and Guatemala) have 
been the first to realize the necessity of regarding 
the problem of education as a domestic matter and 
not as a problem of hidden colonization designed to 
place those countries under foreign control. For the 
latter is equivalent to giving the people a soulless 
education, imposing the rigor of education on them 
as though it were law, acting against their natural 
will to understand before showing respect. I do not 
think that, in spite of the healthy efforts being made, 
we can claim to have found for our peoples the 
appropriate system to bring out to the full their 
latent energy, the incredibly rich reserves of the 
popular spirit, particularly among the children, in 
order to train a generation of men and women 
superior to their fathers, and to prepare a more 
worthy life for their children. 
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From Adolescent to Adult by Percival M. Symonds 


with Arthur R. Jensen. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 1961. 413 pages. $8.75. 


In 1949 the late Professor Symonds published a 
work which analyzed picture stories told by 40 
adolescents. This study examines the correspond- 
ence between adolescent fantasy and the later ex- 
perience and personality of 28 of the same subjects. 
Comparisons between the earlier interviews and 
stories, Rorschach tests and other material were 
used. It appears that only actual life experiences— 
going to college, military service, work, marriage— 
determine whether the problems and conflicts ex- 
pressed in fantasy, the “unfinished business” of 
personality, will continue or be resolved. 


This Side Jordan by Margaret Laurence. St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, New York. 1960. 304 pages. $4.50. 


An engrossing, illuminating and often moving 
account of the effects of pending independence upon 
a representative group of people in Ghana. 


Ceylon by Christine Weston. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 1960. 162 pages. $3.95. 


The New Africa by Ellen and Attilio Gatti. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1960. 213 pages. $3.95. 

The latest additions to the World Background 
Books are designed to give the reader a quick but 
informative view of two areas of the world which 
have been rising in importance in recent years. 
Both books are generously illustrated with maps 
and photographs. The author of Ceylon is a well- 
known novelist whose well-balanced account com- 
bines a charming description of the lovely island 
country with a general discussion of its economic, 
political and educational progress. The New Africa 
is devoted to a survey of the newly emerging coun- 
tries in Africa. There are occasional references to 
education. Other World Background Books have 
been written on Turkey, India and the Mediter- 
ranean area. 


Children of Their Fathers by Margaret Read. Yale 
University Press, New Haven. 1960. 176 pages. 
$4.75. 

Teachers, parents and others who are concerned 
about’ how children grow up will find fresh in- 
sights in Children of Their Fathers. Written by a 
distinguished anthropologist and educator, this book 
is a study of children’s life among the Ngoni people 
of Nyasaland. Ngoni children are trained early to 
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care for themselves and to move in Ngoni society 
according to very specific rules of conduct. They 
are brought up by a wide circle of relatives, which 
provides them with a particular kind of security 
unknown to Westerners, The author points out that 
by trying to understand the relation between aims 
and methods in the Ngoni system of education one 
can extend his own concept of education beyond 
the limits of formal learning and regular schooling 
to include what many call “adjustment to life.” 


Ceylon, An Introduction to the “Resplendent Land,” 
by Argus John Tresidder. D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 1960. 237 pages. $4.25. 
In his quick, readable and informative look at 
Ceylon the author touches on the versatility and 
diversity of this fascinating country—as found in 
its geography and history—and of its peoples—as 
reflected in their religions, politics and culture. As 
evidence of the “expanding, enlightened educational 
program” in Ceylon, expenditures for education in 
1956 reached nearly $33.7 million, about 11.5 per 
cent of the national budgetary expenditure and an 
increase of almost $11.6 million over 1950. The 
book is one of the Asia Library Series, initiated by 
the Asia Society, Inc., a nonpolitical association 
whose purpose is to promote understanding be- 
tween the peoples of Asia and the United States. 


Bring Forth the Children by Yul Brynner. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. 1960. 152 pages. 
$4.95. 

As Special Consultant to the United States High 
Commissioner for Refugees, Yul Brynner traveled 
through Europe and the Middle East during World 
Refugee Year visiting camps where thousands of 
people have been living, many since World War II. 
His book is a personal report on the sufferings, 
caused by these years of frustration and hopeless- 
ness, of some of the refugees and their children. 
A number of excellent photographs, taken by Yul 
Brynner and Inge Morath illustrate most vividly - 
the plight of countless human beings and especially 
of the children born in the camps, to whom any 
other kind of life is unknown. “Even in the seem- 
ingly unendurable conditions of the camps,” he 
writes, “these children are going to survive, be- 
cause that is their way. It is up to us not to forget 
their rights in our world or to close our eyes to 
their needs.” 
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Special Education of Physically Handicapped Chil- 
dren in Western Europe by Wallace and Isabelle 
Taylor. International Society for the Rehabilitation 
of the Disabled, New York. 1960. 512 pages. 
$3.50. 


_ Anyone who desires to discover what is being 
done in Europe in Special Education will find here 
a wealth of material. The book is two-dimensional. 
The first 82 pages contain chapters on organization 
and administration, the blind, the deaf, the ortho- 
pedically handicapped, vocational training of the 
physically handicapped and the training of teach- 
ers. The next 395 pages describe conditions in 21 
countries under the following headings: history of 
special education, definition of disabilities, inci- 
dence and prevalence of disabilities, services for 
physically handicapped children, teachers of physi- 
cally handicapped children, and organization and 
administration of services. 


The book is the result not only of written reports, 
books, studies, etc., and correspondence, but also 
of several hundred personal interviews with au- 
thorities in each of the countries concerned. The 
Doctors Taylor have made a major contribution to 
the literature of Special Education by assembling, 
refining, and illumining the mass of material at 
their disposal. 


Education and the Human Quest by Herbert A. 
Thelen. Harper and Brothers, New York. 1960. 
224 pages. $4.75. 


One of the indications that education is regain- 
ing its deserved importance can be seen in the 
growing number of first-rate intellects that are de- 
voting time to it. Dr. Thelen’s book illustrates the 
kind of fresh thinking that is going on. Its thesis 
is that inquiry must become the central focus of 
our educative systems. In illustrating his point, 
the author shows that the present system of trying 
to divorce schools from the social pressures and 
conflicts around them is contrary to the true spirit 
of inquiry. It challenges in particular “the insti- 
tutionalization of procedures,” now being pushed 
to meet the pressure of growing populations and 
pupil turnover, and the quest for more efficient 
devices to achieve the limited ends of helping chil- 
dren get good marks in courses of study appro- 
priate to mental ability. A challenging, far-reaching 
book, well worth reading by every thoughtful 
educator. 


Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning. 
Compiled by A. A. Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser. 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1960. 
736 pages. $7.50. 

Reports on the use and development of various 
“teaching machines” have been relatively inaccessi- 
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ble to educators wishing to keep abreast of this 
fast changing field. Now the major papers have 
been brought together in this comprehensive refer- 
ence source book. 

The machines, of course, do not “teach.” They 
are simply the instrument through which instruc- 
tional material is presented, one step at a time, to 
the student. The machine is fixed so that the stu- 
dent cannot proceed to the next question until he 
has correctly answered the previous one. Pro- 
grams have been developed for teaching English, 
arithmetic, foreign languages, physics, logic, psy- 
chology and many other subjects. 


Preparation of General Secondary School Cur- 
ricula. Unesco and the International Bureau of 
Education, No. 216. 1960. 330 pages plus appen- 
dix. $4.00. 

A comparative study of curricula in 70 countries. 
The main aspects of the problem involved in pre- 
paring and issuing secondary school syllabuses are 
discussed. A series of tables indicating the empha- 
sis given to the various subjects in the curricula of 
general secondary schools is included. 


International Yearbook of Education, Vol. XXI, 
1959, Unesco and the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation, No. 212. 1960. 527 pages plus appendix. 
$5.50. 

Educational progress in 77 countries during 
1958-59 is outlined in the latest edition of the 
International Yearbook of Education. It contains 
national reports submitted by the ministries of edu- 
cation of the various countries. Also included is a 
comparative study drawn from information in the 
reports, which shows the direction in which educa- 
tion is moving and provides an indication of the 
approximate speed of this movement. Categories 
surveyed are administration, free compulsory edu- 
cation, primary and secondary education, voca- 
tional education, higher education, and teaching 
staff. 


Educational Speeches by Syamaprasad Mookerjee. 
A. Mukherjee and Co., Calcutta. 1960. 224 pages. 
Rs, 5.50. 

A collection in English of addresses by the late 
Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University. Delivered 
between 1935 and 1952, these speeches display both 
the sound good sense of the author and the kind 
of problems he faced at India’s largest university. 
Typical is his answer to those who urged that uni- 
versity facilities be reduced because so many gradu- 
ates were unemployed. The remedy, he writes, is to 
establish new institutions which would provide 
needed scientific, commercial, technical and agricul- 
tural education. 
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Governance of Colleges and Universities by John J. 
Corson. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York. 1960. 209 pages. $5.50. 


The roles of decision makers—presidents, trus- 
tees, deans, department heads, and faculty—in 
colleges and universities are examined by a dis- 
tinguished educator whose background includes 
experience as a university professor, trustee, and 
management consultant. He discusses the respective 
roles of the major participants in the governing 
process, the processes by which decisions are ar- 
rived at, and comparison of these processes with 
those of business and government. He attempts to 
answer such questions as: What should be the basic 
administrative unit? What should be the role of the 
faculty? How can faculties be helped to consider 
policies in terms of the whole institution rather 
than as scholars in single disciplines? What do 
external groups, including alumni,, government, 
contractors, donors, and accrediting groups do to 
communicate changes in society and its needs to 
colleges and universities and to prod them to adapt 
programs to evolving needs? 

The book is published as a part of the Carnegie 
Series in American Education. 


An Introduction to Japan by Herschel Webb. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York. 1960. 145 
pages. $1.25. 


In this compact study Mr. Webb discusses Japan 
primarily from a historical, political and economic 
point of view. Several chapters are devoted to 
social and cultural life, the fine arts and literature. 
The religious and philosophic ideals of the people 
are covered briefly. Each chapter contains a sub- 
stantial list of books, periodicals and films avail- 
able on Japan. 


Teaching the Mentally Retarded Child by Natalie 
Perry. Columbia University Press, New York. 
1960. 282 pages. $6.00. 


A mentally retarded child has the same basic 
needs as all children: “love, a sense of belonging, 
a sense of worth, a chance to express himself, an 
opportunity to realize his capacities.’ Ways in 
which the teacher can help him meet these needs 
are described in this book. 

The author, who has had over 20 years’ experi- 
ence teaching mentally retarded children, shows 
how the home, school and community can work 
together to encourage self-expression and self-care 
in these children and describes the kinds of school 
programs which can be established. She includes 
sample charts for evaluating pupils, the names of 
manufacturers and distributors of toys and games 
that have been used successfully and typical school 
schedules. 
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Free and Inexpensive Educational Aids by Thomas 
J. Pepe. Dover Publications, New York. (Pub- 
lished in Canada by McClelland and Stewart Lim- 
ited, and in the United Kingdom by Constable and 
Company Limited.) 1960. 289 pages. $1.35. 


Many commercial firms, foundations and institu- 
tions are today offering free films, folders, records, 
charts, booklets and pamphlets which can be put 
to good use by the enterprising teacher. More than 
1500 of these items are listed in this excellent 
booklet. They are divided into 59 categories cover- 
ing such fields as mental health, first aid, language 
arts, wild life, childhood development, science, 
social studies, arithmetic, and homemaking. Each 
entry contains references to the materials’ presenta- 
tion, quality of contents and grade level. In addi- 
tion, the book contains a 53-page index and a 
13-page list of firms, with addresses, which supply 
the material. 


Kindergarten in Germany by Mrs. Yamunabai Hir- 
lekar. Distributed by The Popular Book Depot, 
Bombay 7, India. 1960. 179 pages. 


This valuable little book illustrates the possi- 
bilities inherent in an exchange of educational in- 
formation among nations. It was written by an 
Indian woman, an expert on German education, to 
encourage authorities in her own country to estab- 
lish more kindergartens. The book is a full and 
intelligent examination of the principles and activi- 
ties practiced in German kindergartens. It con- 
tains, in addition, a description of the courses 
which a girl must take to qualify as a kindergarten 
teacher in Germany and an “epilogue” describing 
the nascent movement by private groups and insti- 
tutions to introduce kindergartens in India. 


Education in the Perspective of History by Edward 
D. Myers. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1960. 
388 pages. $6.00. 


An interesting attempt to supplement Arnold J. 
Toynbee’s A Study of History by telling how five 
“primary,” three “secondary” and seven “tertiary” 
civilizations handed down from one generation to 
the next the accumulated experience, knowledge 
and wisdom of the human race. It is also inspired 
by the idea that education in the West can “help 
people to understand, communicate with, and live 
with peoples of other cultures, only if it sees its 
own problems in terms not merely of its own his- 
tory and cultural ethos but also of those of other 
societies,” both past and present. The civilizations 
covered include the Sinic, Indic, Hellenic, Hindu, 
Islamic and Western. 
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HISTORY AND ACTIVITIES OF WCOTP 


In 1952, at a meeting in Copenhagen, three 
major international federations of teachers 
formed the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP). 


As summarized in the Constitution, “the Con- 
federation aims at gathering into one powerful 
organization professional teachers from all stages 
of education, with a view to enabling them to 
exert an influence corresponding to the impor- 
tance of their social function. It proposes: 


(a) To foster a conception of education di- 
rected towards the promotion of international 
understanding and goodwill, with a view to safe- 
guarding peace and freedom and respect for 
human dignity; 


(b) To improve teaching methods, educa- 
tional organization and the academic and pro- 
fessional training of teachers so as to equip 
them better to serve the interests of youth; 


(c) To promote closer relationships between 
teachers in the different countries.” 

In the years since its founding in 1952, the 
World Confederation has shown steady growth 
in membership, and in the number and effec- 
tiveness of its activities. Its national members 
have increased from 70 to 111, and the number 
of countries represented from 37 to 68. (Some 
countries have several national organizations. ) 


Each year WCOTP convenes a World Assem- 
bly to discuss matters of concern to the organi- 
zation and to education in general. These World 
Assemblies have met in Oxford, Oslo, Istanbul, 
Manila, Frankfurt, Rome, Washington, and Am- 
sterdam. The 1961 and 1962 meetings are 
scheduled for New Delhi and Stockholm. 


WCOTP has conducted many regional meet- 
ings. An Afro-Asian Conference was held in 
Ceylon in 1958. Subsequently a WCOTP Asian 
Committee (WAC) and a Regional Council for 
the Study of Educational Policy in Asia were 
formed. 

In Africa, regional conferences were held in 
1959 at Jos. Nigeria, and in 1960 at Kampala, 
Uganda. The latter was attended by teachers 
from 19 countries and territories of Africa. 
Operating in this area are a WCOTP Committee 
on Education in Africa ,(WCEA) and a Com- 
mission on Educational Policy for Africa 
(CEPA). 


Early in 1961 WCOTP conducted seminars in 
both Asia and Africa in order to provide train- 
ing for leaders of teacher organizations in those 
areas. 


Subsequent to a Latin American Seminar held 
in 1959 in Washington, D. C., a WCOTP Com- 
mittee for the Americas met in 1960 in Costa 
Rica. Following its recommendations, WCOTP 
is working on programs to make the services of 
expert consultants available on request to ad- 
vance the status of teachers in that area; to 
distribute WCOTP research and other publica- 
tions; and to establish a commission to study 
the whole question of the freedom of the teach- 
ing profession in the Americas. 


WCOTP has long held consultative status with 
the United Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and Unesco. It is a member of the non-gov- 
ernmental organizations’ committee of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, has consultative status 
with the Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
cooperates with other UN bodies whenever their 
work relates to education. Promotion of FAO's 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign is one of the 
Confederation’s newest projects. 


WCOTP encourages its member organizations 
to promote teaching about the United Nations 
in the schools of the world, cooperates in pre- 
paring textbooks in this field, and is helping 
to establish UN Reference Collection Centers. 
WCOTP works with Unesco on such projects as 
mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western 
cultural values, extension of primary, secondary 
and technical education, teaching of foreign 
languages, and combating discrimination and 
prejudice. WCOTP has produced a book, Audio- 
Visual Aids for International Understanding, 
and plans to issue, with the cooperation of 
Unesco, a handbook for education editors and 
additional children’s booklets. 


Counselled by its specialized subject-matter 
committees on education for handicapped chil- 
dren, rural education, technical and vocational 
education and educational journalism, the World 
Confederation has undertaken a number of re- 
search projects in these fields. 


Requests for information concerning member- 
ship, publications and activities should be di- 
rected to the WCOTP Secretariat at 1227 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Other 
offices are located in Paris, New Delhi, Tokyo, 
London and Accra. 


WORLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION (WCOTP) 


Publications 


PANORAMA—Teaching Throughout the World. Quarterly. (Eng., Fr Sp., Japanese.) 


$2.00 per year; $.50 per copy. 


ECHO —Monthly Newsletter. (Eng., Fr., Sp., Japanese.) 


WCOTP ANNUAL REPORTS 


1952—Copenhagen, Denmark 00 
1953—Oxford, England 50 
1954—0Oslo, Norway 50 
1955—Istanbul, Turkey 50 


1956—Manila, Philippines 
1957—Frankfurt, Germany 
1958—Rome, Italy 
1959—Washington, D.C. (U.S.) 


1960—Amsterdam, Holland (Eng., Fr., Sp.)  .50 


THEME STUDIES AND RESEARCH BOOKLETS 


A Reading Guide to Asia for Teachers .25 
(Eng.) 
Audio-Visual Aids for International 
Understanding—1961 2.50 
(Eng.) 
Teaching Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values .50 
(Fr., Eng.) 
Public Support for Education 50 
(Fr., Eng.) 
Teacher Shortage—Causes and 
Remedies 50 
(Fr., Eng.) 
The Teacher and the Well-Being 
of Society 50 
(Fr., Eng.) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKLET 
Your Friends in Japan (Eng., Fr.) 25 


Education for Teaching 
(Fr., Eng.) 
Parent Teacher Cooperation 
(Fr., Eng.) 
Teachers’ Salaries 
by Eugene L. Hammer 
(Eng.) 
Status of the Teaching Profession 
(Fr., Eng.) 
The Problem of an International 
Language 
by Dr. F. L. Sack 
(Eng.) 


Report on Salary Negotiations 
Machinery for Teachers 
(Fr., Eng., Sp.) 


PICTORIAL 
WCOTP in Washington 


00 
50 
50 
0) 


50 


50 


00 


50 


50 


These booklets and periodicals may be obtained by writing to WCOTP, 1227 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. Please indicate desired language and 
enclose remittance with your order. Equivalent amounts in other national currencies 


are acceptable. 


